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TRIED BY FIRE 

The small amount of ash in the little plat- 
inum dish represents mineral matter in a 
flour sample. This bit of ash guides you 
in buying the type of flour best suited to 
the loaf of bread your customer desires. 
This ash test is but one of many different 
tests applied daily in the INTERNATIONAL 


laboratory and bakery 
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Here’s what happened °* 
fo some 
almost-perfect flour 





True Stories of Pillsbury Service... No. 6 


ig 


A large baker in the Northwest had ordered a round lot of flour milled to certain 
specifications. The flour was to be shipped on a Thursday. 


Like all Pillsbury flour, regardless of wartime conditions, this lot was milled from wheat 
scientifically selected and blended to produce precisely the results desired. The usual 
careful tab was kept on the run during milling. You would have been justified, 

as usual, in wagering long odds that the flour would turn out perfect. 


But Pillsbury doesn’t take chances even on what appears to be 

a sure thing. Instead, each run of flour is given a bake test by 
the Products Control Laboratory after milling and before it 

is released to the customer. 


In this case, the final check-up showed that the general characteristics 
were normal . . . but, through some unpredictable circumstance, 
baking quality was a little bit off. Whereupon the Products 
Control Laboratory instantly issued orders that this particular lot of flour was 
not to be delivered. ... And so, the flour the baker did get from Pillsbury was, as 
always, precisely what he wanted. 


In Pillsbury’s conception of good service to bakers there is no room for flour that 


is almost perfect. Regular brand or special run, each lot must be exactly right in 
every respect... which is one reason why so many good bakers rely on Pillsbury. 


Pillsburys Bakery Flours 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


FIRST CALL 

on the finest quality virgin 
grain of the High Altitude 
Wheat Empire for milling 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


dependable baking satisfaction 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
General Offices NV -OLO >) : 

( ff ce D E N \ E R, Ns  & LC RADC — IE OL ELD AZ my vena 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS y — a , Fh, Se Bi ag =~ 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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In these two modern magnificent mills are 
produced a full line of bakers flours... . 


@® KANSAS HARD WINTERS @ NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
. @ CAKE FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





@ Reduce your inventory by 
buying ALL your flours from 
ONE source of supply — 
Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 
—in assorted cars to suit your 


production requirements. 





— ae 


eater ete ace 





ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS 
TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 7,000,000 BUSHELS OPTIONAL 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


@sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR COMPANY Boston, Mass., Office: H. E. HART, Manager 
919 N. Michigan Ave. Room 208, 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 


BLS SSIES GLAD 1 AOL IN RCIA EE EISELE LEDER LEAL LLL IS EBCELRIALGVE LEV LLL EL LDL LEBEL ISL RPEELALEEE DL LLLED SL LILLE DEON AD LA OER 
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HEAR YE—HEAR YE 


All “Town Crier’ 
Family Flour 
Is Enriched 











FLO U R 









































THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


invites the interest of 





flour distributors who 
know by their own 


experience the satis- 
Flour Milling Capacity 


5000 Sacks faction of handling a 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels flour always above 
criticism. 






Never a Question About 
AIM YE 


\ (SS) 7. “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 





he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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These Superior All-Purpose Flours 
Never Have to be Explained. The 
Sack Tells the Story and the Cus- 
tomer finds it to be the Truth. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


\ 
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E GIVE YOU THESE 
ESSENTIAL FOOD VITAMINS... 


OF YOUR MINIMUM 
DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


VITAMIN B,__55%, 


(THIAMINE) 


VITAMIN B.__177,% 


(RIBOFLAVIN) 


N I A Cc f N_ 5 MILLIGRAMS 


(ANOTHER "B" VITAMIN) 


OF YOUR MINIMUM 
DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


OF YOUR MINIMUM 


I 4 @) N __40%, DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


"EQUIVALENT 
OF % POUND 





FREE ON REQUEST — Poster or Display Card reproductions, 12 x 18, of this advertisement with flour names 
omitted are available. Write for yours to STANDARD MILLING CO., 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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( ==ARNOLD OF STERLING ™ ~\) 


THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect tour 























Always 


ENRICHED 





DISTRIBUTE THE FLOUR 
YOU KNOW IS GOOD 


Flour friendships made now will last 





through the years. Millions of housewives 
who never baked before are baking now, 
and thousands of flour merchants have 
every interest in assuring their success by 


supplying them with fine, dependable flour. 





Distribute the Flour You Know Is Good 


ARNOLD OF STEALITh 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
| STERLING, KANSAS 


2,000 Sacks Daily 
a 4 
7 2 
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ubsidy Details Being Worked Out 





PAYMENT CALCULATED ON GRAIN; 
READY WITH HARD WHEAT CEILING 


—_——~<>—— 


Immediate Subsidy Application in Soft Wheat Territory Promised 
—Hard Wheat to Follow—OPA Delays Full Report 
of Washington Conference 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


D. C.—Flour subsidy 
payments were officially approved by the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, Nov. 
16, but details of the method of pay- 
ments and to what type of grains the 


WASHINGTON, 


underwriting would apply were with- 
held by the federal agencies until some 
technicalities raised by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. are cleared away. 

that the 
would be calculated on wheat with sub- 


Indications were subsidy 
sidy paid on the basis of flour sold. 

Official announcement by OPA was 
ready for issuance, but at the last min- 
ute the millers gathered here in con- 
ference over the details were informed 
that the seal of secrecy under which 
they were bound would probably con- 
tinue until the official announcement is 
made, probably some time late Nov. 17. 

The government’s announcement will 
include the statement that the OPA will 
immediately issue a ceiling on hard 
wheat, but no suggestion has been made 
thus far that stocks shall be frozen pend- 
ing the effective date of the hard wheat 
regulation. 

The subsidy program, it is understood, 
will be directed immediately to relieve 
the most acute squeeze now confronting 
millers on various grades of wheat and 
will later be extended to other regions. 
The price of wheat, it is expected, will 
naturally go upward to parity. Imme- 
diate application will be authorized in 
soft wheat territory with a widening of 
the subsidy arrangement to hard wheat 
when it advances to 100% of parity. 

The Nov. 16 session of the millers’ 
advisory committee was devoted solely 
to discussion of the government’s sub- 
sidy program behind closed doors. The 
40 millers who participated were pledged 
to hold the discussions confidential until 
the government’s official announcement. 
The millers meet again Nov. 17 to take 
up revisions of the present ceiling regu- 
lations which need adjustment. 

The government’s announcement will 
merely describe the general pattern of 
payments. OPA will be expected to 
draft the terms by which the govern- 
ment’s financial assistance will be avail- 
able. The only officials who met with 
the millers were Colin Gordon, Atherton 
Bean and Allan Moore for OPA and 
C. S. Kauffman for FDA. OPA Price 
Administrator Bowles and Food Price 





Flour Millers Price 
Suit Set for Jan. 10 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Trial of 16 flour milling 
companies, 11 of their executives and the 
Millers National Federation for alleged 
conspiracy to fix prices has been reset for 
Jan. 10 by Federal Judge Philip L. Sul- 
livan. All defendants pleaded innocent 
when arraigned on June 15. 





Executive Brownlee were scheduled to 
attend the sessions, but did not show up. 

Preliminary discussion of the subsidy 
plan began behind closed doors Nov. 13, 
with officials of the Defense Supplies 
Corp., a part of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. At the meeting were G. 
S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills, Dallas; Paul Marshall, Chi- 
cago; John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Elmer 
W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, together with Herman Fakler, 





vice president and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. The government money repre- 
sentatives included John Patterson and 
George Hill of RFC. 

The same veil of secrecy shrouded 
the millers’ confabs which followed Nov. 
14-15 at the Statler Hotel where, be- 
cause of the government’s “no talking” 
ban, inquiries were brushed off with the 
naive rejoinder that “we are just here 
for the joint session with WFA and 
OPA Tuesday.” 

The sessions over the week end and 
the joint meeting of the OPA and WFA 
millers’ advisory committees, Nov. 16, 
were the first in which trade repre- 
sentatives were permitted to sit in and 
give their assistance. Paul Marshall and 
Herman Fakler were present at all of 
the RFC sessions, and Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, reached Washington from 
Chicago in time for the Nov. 16 con- 
ference, which was likewise attended by 
all members of both advisory bodies ex- 
cept Ward Magill, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, who was grounded at 
Indianapolis and could not reach Wash- 
ington in time, and Clark Yager, of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
whose train connections went amiss. 

While there was nothing official com- 
ing out of the Washington conferences, 
there were rumors a-plenty in the trade, 
some of which are 
where on this page. 

Meanwhile, the fate of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which seemed completely 
out of the grain subsidy picture, was 
hanging between sure death upon Dec. 
1 or retention in a form which would 


summarized else- 


ban any underwriting of agricultural 
products below parity. Congressional 
action on the CCC bill opens Nov. 18 
in the House, which is inclined toward 
trimming CCC down to the bone. In 
the Senate, however, some compromise 
may be worked out which would extend 
the life of CCC with specific reservations 
on the type of agricultural products on 
which support prices would apply. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURERS MAY 
USE PRISONERS OF WAR 


New York, N. Y.—Food manufactur- 
ers have been encouraged to hope that 
in 1944 they may receive some measure 
of help in their labor shortage through 
expanded use of prisoners of war now 
held in camps in this country. This 
possibility was held forth by F. W. 
Hunter, chief of the Rural Industries 
Division of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 





Addressing the Wartime Conference 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Mr. Hunter said: “Many manufacturers 
have asked us whether they could use 
prisoners of war. We have in this coun- 
try 165,000 prisoners of war, most of 
them Germans. The War Department 
and the War Manpower Commission are 
anxious that they be put to work. How- 
ever, we must set up safeguards to 
utilize them without danger to the com- 
munity in which they work. They must 
be employed under the restrictions of 
the Geneva Convention. They are not 
to be used in direct war employment. 
Food has not been so classified. 





Rumor Mill Running Heavily While 
Flour Subsidy Program Is Debated 


Behind closed doors and under a seal 
of secrecy, a committee of flour millers 
wrestled this week with the subsidy 
problem in meetings with officials of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the Office 
of Price Administration and the War 
Food Administration. 

While these conferences were going on 
in hotel room secrecy, outside in the 
milling and grain trades rumors flew 
through the air like shrapnel in the 
Ukraine. The official story, as factual 
reporting could get it, is presented else- 
where on this page. In this column is 
recounted merely the outside rumored 
doings of the Washington conferences, 
presented unblushingly as such in the 
absence of official confirmation or de- 
nial since the august deliberations in 
Washington were conducted with more 
secrecy than a Russian treaty. This is 
the rumor harvest: 





Virginia Has Soft Wheat Listing 


WasuincTon, D. C.—(Special)—The OPA will issue this week an amendment 
to 296 by which Virginia millers will be put on equality with mills of other soft 


wheat states and allowed an extra 60c bbl on soft wheat flour. 


In the amendment 


issued last March, Virginia was regarded by the OPA as a hard wheat milling state 
and not included in the revision upward from $9.20 to $9.80. This week’s amend- 


ment will correct this inequality. 


Funds for the subsidy program ap- 
parently are to come from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., which is under 
the Department of Commerce, probably 
through the Defense Supplies Corp., 
which deals in strategic and critical ma- 
terials and supplies and “takes such 
further action ag the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce deem necessary 
to expedite the war program.” 

In choosing this source of funds, the 
administration could by-pass the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and its attendant 
difficulties with Congress over the sub- 
sidy program on foods. ‘The rumor 
has it that CCC will have nothing to do 
with the flour subsidy as far as finances 
are concerned. 

Under the wheat subsidy proposal, 
the payment would be based on a slid- 
ing scale to take care of wheat market 
changes until the time that wheat reaches 
parity. At least one phase of this 
plan calls for simultaneous establish- 
ment of an OPA ceiling on hard wheat 
at parity and provision would be made 


for commensurate subsidy payment at 


that level. 

Widespread rumors of the amount of 
the subsidy that would be paid have 
varied all the way from l5c to 22c bu 
on wheat but there is no indication 


that these are any more than guesses 
based on parity and price relationships 
and did not appear to have foundation 
in fact. 

Whatever the figure, the output of the 
rumor mill is consistent in indicating 
that there would be different payments 
for different wheat areas, set up pos- 
sibly on a scale similar to that used 
for CCC wheat loans, and which would 
take into account the variations between 
the current prices of wheat in different 
markets and the differences 
ceiling prices. 

A suggestion that has been made that 
these differences between areas be elim- 
inated by changes in the flour price 
ceilings and the same subsidy be applied 
to all areas, appears not to have made 
much headway. Whether this is due to 
OPA reluctance to change ceilings or to 
necessity of having regional differences 
in wheat parity prices is not known. 

With a parity wheat price acting as 
a magnet to draw wheat prices upward, 
there is little doubt in the minds of the 
grain trade but that wheat would reach 
a parity price shortly afterward and 
that futures trading would cease. This 
raises the question of millers’ hedges 
and possible losses in some cases from 


in flour 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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FTC Completes Study of Costs 


and Trade Practices in Milling 


C.—Devoid of the 
usual accusatory slant which generally 


Wasuinoton, D. 


characterizes Federal Trade Commission 
documents, the report of that agency 
submitted to Congress Nov. 11 on distri- 
bution methods and costs devoted four 
chapters to the cereal products indus- 
Without making any specific rec- 
ommendations for changes in handling 


tries. 


the processed foods primary grains from 
plant to the ultimate consumer, the 400- 
page report included chapters on flour 
milling, bread, biscuits and crackers and 
packaged cereals. 

largely compiled from reports sub- 
mitted to the commission by processing 
jlants, the document also included de- 
tailed figures on costs of manufacturing 
and distributing milk and milk products, 
cane and beet sugar, canned fruits and 
vegetables, fresh fruits and vegetables 
and meat, as well as cereal grain prod- 
ucts. 

In the letter transmitting the report to 
Congress, stress was laid on the fact 
that the middleman is a luxury to any 
business, and it is he who accounts chief- 
ly for absorbing most of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

Some critical words, however, were em- 
ployed in describing practices in the 
bakery industry, chiefly in condemnation 
of the now outlawed practice of return 
of stales, consignment selling and free 
goods and services. 

Each chapter devoted to cereal goods 
contained paragraphs from industry 
members in describing obstacles which 
hamper distribution, with most com- 
panies reporting that the federal tax 
laws, payroll taxes, social security and 
unemployment levies, local delivery taxes, 
and labor wages contributing to the 
mounting item of cost of doing business. 

“Manufacturers of food products have 
given attention to reducing processing 
costs,’ the report said. “Some have 
given considerable attention to minimiz- 
ing those items of distribution costs 
Most 
food manufacturers’ lines, however, are 


which are within their control. 


too short to make it economical for them 
to assume the entire wholesaler’s func- 
tion. Consequently, although there has 
been some simplification in independent 
wholesale and retail channels coincident 
with the growth of large chain store and 
independent co-operative wholesale buy- 


ing organizations, both processed and un- 
processed food distribution continues to 
be characterized by a multiplicity of 
types of middlemen. Moreover, for cer- 
tain commodities, the competitive giving 
of new services has made distribution 
more expensive. 

“In normal times, such as the periods 
covered by the commission’s study, food 
manufacturers’ distribution expenses vary 
widely from product to product, as well 
as between individual processors of the 
For example, 
omitting transportation cost, the manu- 


same or similar lines. 


facturer’s cost of distribution for cane 
sugar manufacturers was 3.96¢ per dol- 
lar of sales, in 1939, while that for pack- 
aged cereal manufacturers was_ eight 
Likewise, the 
proportions of the consumer's dollar ab- 


times as great, or 30.85c. 


sorbed by independent middlemen vary 


widely for different lines. Some prod- 


in 


ucts which pass through few hands are 
distributed at minimum cost, while others 
which pass through many hands, or in 
connection with which expensive com- 
petitive distribution services are given, 
carry high distribution expenses and 
profits, which increase both with the 
number of intermediaries through whose 
hands the goods pass and with the serv- 
ices given in distribution.” 

Normally Congress does nothing offi- 
cially with these reports on industrial 
studies submitted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and perhaps no exception to 
this rule will be imposed by the national 
legislators on the cereal foods report. 

Because the FTC report has not been 
printed and therefore is not available 
for distribution, THe 
Mitter is publishing the statement on 


NorTH WESTERN 


flour in its entirety. It appears in this 


issue beginning on page 22. 





10% Reduction in Transportation 
of Grain Products Sought by WFA 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A 10% reduction in 
ton-miles for grain products is impera- 
tive, the task committee on transporta- 
tion for the milling industry was told 
Noy. 12 at a meeting in Chicago. The 
committee, appointed recently by the 
War Food Administration, discussed 
several plans, including the elimination 
of cross-hauling, and the possibility of 
zoning the milling industry and keeping 
shipments of flour within specified zones. 

The committee was advised by J. A. 
Winters of WFA that WFA and ODT 
desire the milling industry to work out 
a voluntary method of attaining the 
10% reduction. Considerable emphasis 
was placed by Mr. Winters upon the 
elimination of cross-hauling and_ back- 
hauling and he recommended that a 
study be made of the amount of saving 
in ton miles which could be effected by 
the elimination of these practices. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co,, Minneapolis, was chairman 
of the millers’ committe, and the other 
members present were Frank J. Allen, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; Charles A. Lahey, Quak- 


er Oats Co., Chicago; G. S. Kennedy, 





Joseph Rank, Veteran British 
Flour Miller, Dies in 90th Year 


Lonvox, Exo—(By Cable)—Joseph 
Rank, veteran British flour miller, died 
Nov. 13, after a short illness, in his 90th 
year. He was chairman of Ranks, Ltd., 
of London, a large combine operating 
mills in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. Rank, son of a miller, began his 
milling career in 1875 with a windmill 
near Hull containing three pairs of 
stones. By successful expansion and 
adoption of new milling methods, first in 
Hull, then in London and later farther 
afield, he became a leader in British flour 
milling and eventually a multi-millionaire. 


In recent years Mr. Rank made muni- 
ficent gifts for pensions to the aged poor 
of Hull and to the Methodist church. 
His sons and co-directors, James V. and 
J. Arthur Rank, and his son-in-law, S. B. 
Askew, will continue to control the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

The mills of Ranks, Ltd., produce 
about 8,000,000 280-lb sacks of flour an- 
nually. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—For a character sketch 
of Mr. Rank turn to “The Ranks and 
Rationalization,” page 34.) 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; F. W. 
Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; E. W. Morrison, 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
and M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Two members of 
the committee were absent—J. W. Cain, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

The committee agreed to make a sur- 
vey of shipping conditions in the indus- 
try to determine what might be done 
along the lines desired by WFA and 
ODT. It is expected that another meet- 
ing of the committee will be held about 
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the end of the year, and that meanwhile 
efforts will be made by the industry to 
correct which increase ton- 
In the 
absence of anything constructive being 
done by the industry it is thought that 
WFA and ODT would undertake a pro- 
gram designed to bring about the de- 
sired result. 


practices 
mile movements of its products. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
F. J. BLACK FEED CO. BURNS 

Newark, On1o.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the F. J. Black Feed 
& Building Materials Co, plant in East 
Newark, Ohio, on Nov. 10, with loss 
estimated at $15,000. Three trucks, a 
large quantity of feed, and much build- 
ing material were destroyed. 
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FIRE VIRTUALLY DESTROYS 
MOUNDRIDGE MILLING MILL 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Fire virtually de- 
stroyed the Pleasant Hill, Mo., mill of 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. re- 
cently, the second fire in that plant this 
year. 





The first fire some months ago 
destroyed the grain storage at the plant, 
but this one gutted the brick building. 

Nelson Krehbiel, president of the com- 
pany, visited the Pleasant Hill property 
early this week to determine the extent 
of the damage and decide whether it 
will be rebuilt. The plant in recent 
months has been running full time on 
pulverizing grains. The flour mill unit 
had a capacity of 800 sacks a day. 
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OPA FEED, GRAIN OFFICIAL 
TO VISIT ST. PAUL OFFICE 


Sr. Pavi, Minn.—W. C. Covington, 
regional feed, seed and grain specialist 
connected with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration at Des Moines, will be in 
the St. Paul district office Nov. 24-25. 
He will meet with members of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers and 
Distributors Association, and will an- 
swer questions regarding OPA regula- 
tions. 





Conversion of Five Eastern 
Distillers to Molasses Nears 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reconversion of 
five eastern seaboard distilleries to use 
of blackstrap molasses instead of wheat 
in production of government alcohol will 
be completed within a few days, offi- 
cials of the WPB alcohol agency dis- 
closed this week. The change is part of 
the plan which aims to save 60,000,000 
bus of wheat annually. 

Officials have estimated that 412,000,- 
000 gals of molasses would be needed 
annually to keep eastern distilleries op- 
erating at full capacity on the war alco- 
hol program. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of 1944 crop molasses in Cuba 
has not yet been completed but the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. estimated that some 
215,000,000 gals would be available 
there in the coming year, including 
carry-over. On the other hand, Cuba 
could use locally almost 100,000,000 gals 
for alcohol production. Negotiations 
also are being conducted with Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic. 

The change probably will not be made 
until the source of supply is assured. 
Signal for the switch has been left to 


WPB when molasses stocks have reached 
a point that will insure continued out- 
put without return to grain. 
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FROM WHEAT TO PEAS 

PorTLAND, OreGon.—Some of the best 
wheat-growing land of eastern Washing- 
ton and eastern Oregon is going into 
peas this year. Farmers are more in- 
clined in that direction due to their 
successes of the past few years in grow- 
ing peas and because of the uncertainty 
surrounding the wheat price structure. 
The government has asked for a 25% 
increase in pea acreage also. There 
should be, however, a nearly normal 
acreage going into winter wheat this 
year. Seeding of wheat is progressing 
under favorable conditions with farmers 
getting into their fields during clear 
weather. 
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INTEREST IN HOME BAKING 
Cuicaco, Inu.—There is a wide inter- 
est in home baking and use of wheat 
flour products in the daily diets of 
families in the western states, according 
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to reports from Mrs. Jeannette Hen- 
dricks, representative of Wheat Flour 
Institute, who has been doing a series 


of flour use demonstrations in Idaho 
in co-operation with local and _ state 
nutrition leaders. Recently she gave 


demonstrations at Twin Falls, Jerome, 
Glenn Ferry and Boise. Several hun- 
dred homemakers and home economics 
students teachers witnessed the 
demonstrations. 


and 
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SHOWS CAKE BAKING PICTURES 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—An_ illustrated 

lecture on the microscopy and macros- 

copy of cake batters was presented by 

George T. Carlin, bakery research de- 

partment, Swift & Co., Chicago, before 

the meeting of the Northwest Section, 

American Association of Cereal Chemists, 

here on Nov. 17. Mr. Carlin is present- 

ing this lecture at each of the sections 
of the association and makes use of still 

and moving pictures of the interior of a 

cake during the baking process. 
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FOOD INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 
HITS SUBSIDY PRINCIPLE 


Wasuinoton, D. 





C.—“Subsidies will 
not mean savings to the American peo- 
ple,” said the Food Industry War Com- 
mittee at a special meeting at the May- 
flower Hotel Nov. 10. 


committee, 


The nation-wide 
representing all phases of 
food processing, wholesale and _ retail 
distributing, strongly reaffirmed its defi- 
nite and determined opposition to roll- 
back or so-called consumer subsidies. 

“While subsidies might cut a penny 
or two from a few food items in retail 
stores, consumers would ultimately pay 
back these pennies—and more—in the 
form of increased taxes,” the committee 
asserts. It adds that such subsidies are 
in themselves inflationary. 

“Not only would it be necessary to 
liquidate the subsidy itself, but a tre- 
mendous government personnel would be 
required to administer its application 
and payment. 
fer from today’s well-paid consumer part 
of his grocery bill as an obligation upon 
his son when he returns from military 
service.” 


This would merely trans- 


Citing Department of Commerce, De- 


partment of Agriculture and Labor 
Bureau statistics to show that real 
wages had advanced 58% and farm 


income 57%, while living costs had ad- 
vanced an average of only 25%, the 
committee asserted that food costs, even 
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though 37% higher than in September, 
1939, have not kept pace with the alarm- 
ing rate at which the over-all incomes 
of all. wage earners has grown. 
Charging that inflationary consumer 
subsidies appear in their true light as 
political concepts, the committee con- 
tinues “they obviously are not sound 
under the pretext of lowering the cost 
of living, when the average consumer 
admittedly has more money than can 
possibly be absorbed by the available 
supply of foods, and when his present 
expenditure for food is the lowest on 
record—only 16c of his dollar income.” 
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Retail Grocers Oppose 
Federal Food Subsidy 


Cuicaco, I11t.—America’s retail gro- 
cers will fight alongside the nation’s 
farmers to defeat the government’s pro- 
posed billion-dollar subsidy of the food 
industry, Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, said recently in Chicago. 

“Retailers of this nation believe, with 
the farmer, that America must pay its 
grocery bills as it eats. They are un- 
alterably opposed to government sub- 
sidy of the food industry, and believe 
that it can only bring about lessening 
of food production, rising credit infla- 
tion, extension of government control, in- 
creased administration costs, and a tre- 
mendously increased tax burden. They 
are in this fight with the farmer and 
expect to stay until it is won.” 

Mrs. Kiefer declared: “The National 
Association of Retail Grocers believes 
that a few cents added to the prices of 
today’s food will act as a far greater 
spur to production of food than will 
millions of dollars in subsidies. With 
national income higher than ever before, 
the American people are able to pay 
the food bill as they go.” 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., “E” 
AWARD CEREMONY NOV. 23 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Formal presen- 
tation of the Army-Navy “E” award to 
the Mechanical Division of General 
Mills, Inc., will take place at the armory 
in Minneapolis on Tuesday 
Nov. 23, at 8 o’clock. 
company 





evening, 
Officials of the 
were notified last month that 
it had been granted the award for “out- 
standing production of war material.” 
The Mechanical Division manufactures 
high precision naval ordnance. 

Capt. Willard A. Kitts, head of pro- 





Stuffed Straights Make Sales 
Possible on FDA Flour Orders 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour millers in 
the Southwest who participated in the 
government business last week point out 
that, if the flour specifications had not 
been such that it allowed “stuffing,” it 
would have been impossible to bid on the 
FDA orders. 

The specifications as made up for this 
particular purchase figured about .59 
ash, which allowed liberal use of clears 
by those millers who have it available. 
For the information of those officials 
who wonder how this flour could be 
sold in the face of the much publicized 
“squeeeze,” it can be pointed out that 


the clear grades are quoted at about 
$2.55@2.85, bulk, per sack, Kansas City, 
compared with the ceiling level figured 
back to Kansas City of about $3.14 bulk, 
using the New York ceilings which are 
based on Minneapolis. 

This indicates the leeway allowed when 
clears may be stuffed into the straight 
grade of flour that has an ash basis of 
about .45, as against the clear range of 
.60 to 1.00 ash. The clears were ac- 
cumulated in the past months during the 
time when there was little or no market 
for them. Now they already are be- 
coming tight as the result of this pur- 
chase. 
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7 RECEIVES AIR CORPS INSIGNE ; * 








Mrs. Carl Grier, wife of the Minneapolis plant superintendent of General 
Mills, Inc., receives an Army Air Corps shoulder patch upon her induction into 
the Women’s Army Corps Nov. 10 from Tech. Sgt. Barney W. Helms, a veteran 


of many air battles in the South Pacific. 


The interested spectator in the picture 


is Staff Sgt. Samuel Rinehold, who has had service in the North Atlantic war 


theater. 


Presentation of the Air Corps shoulder pads was made to seven 


women of a group of 65 inducted Nov. 10 who will be assigned to duty with the 
Air Corps upon completion of basic training at Fort Des Moines. Iowa. 





duction for the Bureau of Ordnance, 
U. S. Navy, will make the presentation 
of the “E” banner. Captain Kitts, 
holder of the Navy Cross, was in com- 
mand of the U.S.S. Northhampton dur- 
ing the battle of Savo Island in the 
South Pacific. 

“E” pins will be presented to the 
employees of the Mechanical Division 
by Lt. Col. Alton B. Stallard, in charge 
of the Chicago ordnance district for the 
U. S. Army. Accepting the award on 
behalf of the employees will be Herbert 
Ewer and Leila Hanson. 

General Mills, Inc., began producing 
November, 1941, a 
short time prior to Pearl Harbor, under 
the leadership of Arthur D. Hyde, presi- 
dent of the Mechanical Division, and a 
vice president of General Mills, Inc. 
The company now is producing torpedo 
directors and gun sights for the United 
States Navy and has completed a difficult 
contract for the British Admiralty. 
Other fire control computing mechanisms 
involving precision machine work are 
also in production. 


naval ordnance in 
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SOUTH CENTRAL AREA AN “OASIS” 
WicuitTa, Kansas.—Wheat in south- 
central Kansas is up to a good stand 
and on the basis of present condition 
should produce a better crop than a 
year ago. A. H. Stephen, county farm 
agent at Wichita, said that wheat in 
Sedgwick County is generally not very 
tall, for most of it was planted after 
the October fly-free date. It will not 
make the usual good winter pasture. 
Rains would be beneficial, but the stand 
is even and excéllent. 
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WESTERN KANSAS WHEAT “HOPELESS” 

Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—Crop_ condi- 
tions are virtually “hopeless” in the far 
west, reports from elevator operators 
say. Most of the wheat in the extreme 
western portion of Kansas is unsprout- 
ed. Much in the Hutchinson area is be- 
ing pastured now. It is off to a good 


start but will need more moisture than 
fell last year because subsoil moisture is 
lacking whereas it was plentiful at this 
stage a year ago. 
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OPA REGULATIONS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors held in the Philadelphia 
Bourse on Nov. 12, there was further 
discussion of OPA regulations and their 
effect upon the flour business. 





DISCUSS 
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WHEAT CROP PROVIDING 
POOR PASTURAGE IN S.W. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The wheat crop’s 
poor start in the Southwest has con- 
tributed to the heavy early shipping of 
cattle out of the range country. Belated 
rains are coming now but not in suffi- 
cient volume to bring the wheat up to 
a pasturage stage. In fact, the wheat 
crop itself is in danger of becoming a 





failure, and certainly will never provide 
any significant amount of pasture. 
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$85,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
GAITHERSBURG FLOUR MILL 
GarrHerssurG, Mp.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed the Bow- 
man Bros. Flour Mills at Gaithersburg, 
Md., causing damage estimated by Ster- 
ling Bowman, manager, at $85,000. The 
blaze was fed by the explosion of an 
8,000-gal fuel oil tank adjacent to the 
mill. About 20,000 bus of wheat and 200 
tons of feed stored in the mill were de- 
stroyed. Five concrete grain silos filled 
with 13,000 bus of wheat were not 
touched by the fire, but the wheat may 
have been damaged by water. 
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KANSAS CAR SITUATION “ACUTE” 
Hvutcuinson, Kansas.- 





The boxcar sit- 
uation loosened slightly but the shortage 
is still acute throughout central and west- 
ern Kansas. Hutchinson receipts the 


past week were up more than 50%. 
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Having made another sugar purchase 
deal with Cuba, it is expected that a sec- 
ond special subsidy 
flour sales to Cuba will be established by 
Economic Administration, 


arrangement on 


the Foreign 
which has supplanted the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

President A. E. Mallon, of the Flour 
Millers’ Export Association, has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with FEA 
officials on arranging details of the pro- 
gram. The committee consists of Henry 
Cate, Tex-O-Can Flour Mills, Dallas, 
Texas; John E. Novak, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

With wheat prices substantially higher 
than seven months ago, it is natural that 
the subsidy payment to millers will be 
larger than the $2.64 paid last April when 
some 700,000 bbls of 200 Ibs were sold 
at a base price of $6.90, c.i.f., Havana. 
Negotiations with the Cuban government 
in connection with the sugar deal in- 
clude the proviso that wheat flour, lard 
and rice be made available to Cuban 
buyers on the same price basis as last 
year. 

It is estimated that there are unfilled 


—— 
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NEW CUBAN SUGAR PURCHASE DEAL 
FORESHADOWS SUBSIDY ON FLOUR 


Flour, Rice and Lard to Be Made Available on Same Basis as 
Last Year—Millers’ Committee Named to Work 
With Government Officials 


orders amounting to about 1,000,000 cen- 
tals on millers’ books from the last sub- 
sidy sales made in April. Although this 
substantial backlog means that there is no 
compelling reason for a rush in setting 
up the new agreement, it is thought that 
FEA officials will take advantage of the 
co-operation offered by the export as- 
sociation to work out details of the plan 
well in advance of any booking date or 
dates, rather than the “hurry up” meth- 
od that took place last April. 

President Mallon of the export associ- 
ation already has requested government 
officials to split the total amount of ex- 
pected purchases into two booking pe- 
riods so that millers will not have to take 
the gamble of booking the flour “around 
the clock” as they would otherwise have 
to do. 

The special Cuban subsidy is based on 
the principle that, since Cuba is co- 
operating with the United States in main- 
taining a low sugar price to preserve 
OPA sugar ceilings, this nation in turn 
must furnish flour, rice and lard, Cuban 
iood staples, at correspondingly reduced 
prices to maintain economic equilibrium 
on the island. 





FDA Buys Heavily of Flour 
Apparently for Russian Use 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Re- 
garded officially as a direct result of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s con- 
ference at Moscow, the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration within the past week 
has made the largest purchase of hard 
wheat bakers enriched flour of any pre- 
vious period, with shipping points which 
indicate that the 159,050,000 lbs bought 
ultimately will go to Russian destina- 
tions. 

In all 30 mills participated in the 
business, with acceptances being made 
on Nov. 10 under announcement 1723 
which originally called for only 80,000,- 
000 Ibs. The flour is to be packed in 
100-lb net single cottons equal to or 
better in breaking strength to 36-in 2.35- 
yd osnaburg or 40-in 2.05-yd osnaburg. 

The purchases included: 

Arnold Milling Co,, 900,000 Ibs at 
$3.48 at Sterling, Kansas, mill. 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 4,000,000 Ibs at $3.601/. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 6,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.93, delivered New York. 

Junction City Milling Co., 2,000,000 
Ibs at $3.9414, delivered New York. 

Abilene Flour Mills Co., 1,000,000 lbs 
at $3.92, delivered New York. 

K. B. R. Milling Co., 3,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.96, delivered New York. 

Morrison Milling Co., 360,000 Ibs at 
$3.81, delivered New York. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 3,000,000 
Ibs at $3.96, delivered New York. 

Rodney Milling Co., 3,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.96, New York. 

Blish Milling Co., 
$3.76, f.0.b. mill. 


2,800,000 Ibs at 


American Flours, Inc., 6,500,000 Ibs 
at $3.96, New York, 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., from 
seller’s option as to mill, 5,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.96, delivered New York. 

St. Marys Mill Co., 3,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.71, at St. Marys, Mo., mill. 

Minot Flour Milk Co., 1,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.24, f.o.b. mill. 

Midland Flour Mills Co., 3,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.96, delivered New York. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co,, 5,000,- 
000 Ibs at $3.61, at Coffeyville mill. 

Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 4,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.96, delivered New York. 

Saxony Mills, 800,000 Ibs at $3.661/,, 
f.o.b. mill, November delivery; 800,000 
Ibs at $3.65, f.o.b. mill, December. 

Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., 4,000,000 lbs at $3.84, delivered 
Geneva, N. Y., mill. 

Federal Mill, Inc., 910,000 lbs at $3.77, 
delivered Lockport. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 1,000,000 lbs 
at $3.47, at Arkansas City mill; 600,000 
Ibs at $3.57, at Higginsville, Mo., mill, 
and 800,000 lbs at $3.731,, at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., 10,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.66, at Buffalo mill. 

Shawnee Milling Co., 1,400,000 lbs at 
$3.06, at Shawnee mill. 

Standard Milling Co., 6,480,000 Ibs at 
$3.93, delivered New York. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., 1,000,000 
Ibs at $3.36, delivered Great Bend mill. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 3,700,000 
Ibs at $3.90, in two weeks, delivered 
New York; 7,000,000 Ibs at $3.87, deliv- 
ered 90 days, New York. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 2,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.4034,, at Denver mill; 
4,000,000 at $3.353,, at Lamar mill; 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.43, at Greeley mill; 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.60, at Springfield mill; 
400,000 Ibs at $3.44, at Wilson, Kansas, 
mill; 1,200,000 Ibs at $3.43, at Hays, 
Kansas, mill, and 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.52, 
at Dodge City mill. 

General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 10,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.90, delivered New York. 

Acme-Evans Co., 4,000,000 Ibs by 
Nov. 15 at $3.77, f.o.b. mill.. 

International Milling Co., 3,000,000 lbs 
immediately at Buffalo mill at $3.73, and 
8,000,000 Ibs in December and January at 
$3.70; 200,000 Ibs at New Prague mill 
at $3.5714, and 1,360,000 lbs at $3.541,; 
360,000 Ibs at Wabasha mill at $3.58, 
and 2,400,000 Ibs at $3.55; 360,000 lbs 
at Sioux City mill at $3.50 and 1,200,- 
000 Ibs at $3.47, and 4,000,000 lbs at 
Baldwinsville mill at $3.801/. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 7,680,000 
Ibs at Buffalo mill at $3.54 and 3,840,000 
Ibs at Springfield, Ill., at $3.44. 

Three west coast mills also sold 22,- 
000,000 Ibs hard wheat bakers enriched 
flour for export, all packed 100 Ibs net. 

Crown Mills supplied 5,000,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Portland at $3.50; Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co. furnished 15,000,000 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Seattle, at $3.54, and Wasco Warehouse 
Milling Co., f.o.b. The Dalles, supplied 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.54. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. sold 218,750 
Ibs army Type C biscuits for delivery 
up to Dec. 10 at 12c Ib. 

FDA invited bids for 12,300,000 lbs 
various types enriched wheat flour for 
west coast export to be accepted Nov. 
17 as follows: 

Bakers bread flour 8,168,000 lbs; fancy 
patent all-purpose family flour, 2,184,- 
000 Ibs; cake and pastry flour, 856,000 
lbs; special cake flour, 420,000 lbs; 
cracker flour, 672,000 lbs, 
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ALGERIAN BREAD ALLOWANCE CUT 

Axotiers.—Breadless meals in Algerian 
restaurants and other cereal economies 
have been ordered to maintain a daily 
ration of 300 grams (about 10 oz) per 
capita until the next harvest. 

The new decrees, issued Nov. 12 for- 
bid the serving of bread in restaurants 
except to transient civilians or soldiers. 
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One Half Bu of Wheat 
Per Inch of Moisture 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Each inch of 
reserve moisture in the subsoil at seed- 
ing time is equivalent to about one half 
bushel of wheat per acre the following 
harvest, L. L. Compton, extension agron- 
omist, Kansas State College, reports in 
a recent publication of the college, “Re- 
lation of Moisture to Wheat Yields on 
Western Kansas Farms.” 

Aside from that general “yardstick,” 
however, wheat yields are influenced to 
a considerable extent by rainfall during 
the remainder of the growing season, 
but with only normal rainfall, the above 
rule works out very well over a period 
of years, Mr. Compton reports. 

The publication presents a study of 
soil moisture and wheat yields made over 
a period of years on more than 2,000 
fields in western Kansas. Copies of the 
publication may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to the bulletin office, Divi- 
sion of Extension, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, specifying Circular No. 168. 
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U.S. Army Overseas 
Gets British Flour, 
FDR Tells Congress 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
British Commonwealth is _ supplying 
flour and other cereals and baked goods 
to American armed forces overseas, the 
President disclosed in his twelfth re- 
port to Congress Nov. 11 on lend-lease 
operations. The report was intended 
chiefly to counteract criticism voiced 
against the British in congressional cir- 
cles. 

“Although Great Britain depends up- 
on imports for a large portion of her 
curtailed food supply,” the President’s 
report said, “she is providing American 
forces with substantial amounts of food- 
stuffs as reverse lend-lease aid. These 
range from fresh vegetables, flour and 
potatoes to corn on the cob and soft 
drinks.” 

The report showed that Australia and 
New Zealand have supplied American 
forces in the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific with the bulk of their foodstuffs 
requirements on a ration scale compar- 
able to the basic allowance of the Amer- 
ican army. The report disclosed that 
48,110,000 lbs of bread, biscuits and ce- 
reals were received by U. S. forces from 
Australia through June 30, 1943, while 
New Zealand furnished 13,725,000 lbs of 
flour and cereals for the same period. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORTS 
INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


Minn.—For the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1943, International 
Milling Co. reports a net income of $2,- 
723,208.61. This compares with $1,934,- 
484.34 for the previous fiscal year. 

Earned surplus of the company as of 
Aug. 31, 1943, was $12,018,748.97, com- 
pared with $10,433,842.09 for the pre- 
ceding period. The working capital 
position of the company showed an ex- 
cess of current assets over current lia- 
bilities of $13,647,469.09. 

United States mills of the company 
are located at Buffalo, N. Y., Daven- 
port, Iowa, Greenville, Texas, New 
Prague, Minn., and Sioux City, Iowa. 
The company has acquired three addi- 
tional plants during the year, namely: 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
Wabash (Minn.) Roller Mills, and the 
Eastern Semolina Co., Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., which now brings the combined ca- 
pacity of all International mills at 61,- 
740 sacks per day. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
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BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATIONS 
Cuicaco, Int.—In Alabama, Miss See 

Rice, Wheat Flour Institute representa- 
tive, recently gave two demonstrations 
at the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa. 

In Pennsylvania, Miss Pauline Girard, 
Wheat Flour Institute representative, 
demonstrated bread making at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The American 
Cyanamid Co. reports for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, net earnings of 
$4,563,456. Earnings for the similar 
1942 period amounted to $3,318,621. 
Provision this year for federal and for- 
eign taxes totaled $14,910,358, compared 
with $10,154,394, a year ago. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
such market action. One unconfirmed 
report was that under the wheat plan, 
no subsidy payment would be made to 
any miller until he put himself in bal- 
ance between wheat holdings and flour 
bookings. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
by now most of the milling industry has 
its flour sales rather well covered with 
actual wheat, after starting out the year 
with more flour sales balanced by futures 
than in any recent crop year, due of 
course to the heavy sales made. But 
there are plenty of exceptions to this 
rule, or any other, including the ancient 
one that millers are always covered one 
way or another with a hedge. 

If the subsidy is put into effect on the 
basis of flour, rather than wheat, it is 
reported likely that there will be dif- 
ferentials in favor of areas where wheat 
costs are high now in relation tothe 
flour price ceilings. Whether differen- 
tials would be set up also for different 
grades of flour is uncertain. 

There are obvious difficulties involved 
in any kind of subsidy that is possible 
under present conditions. No doubt any 
plan on which agreement is finally 
reached will have many “bugs” to be 


eliminated and many unfairnesses_ in- 
volved. 
Meanwhile, the milling industry is 


hoping for speedy announcement of the 
subsidy plan. Flour sales have reached 
a practical standstill this week, and ex- 
cept for government business did not 
amount to a great deal last week, For 
some time millers have been under a 
type of pressure from customers who 
want to buy that is difficult to refuse 
in many instances, with the result that 


a considerable volume of business has 
been taken at poor net returns to the 
seller. 
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REGIONAL FDA CONFERENCE 

PLANNED AT BOSTON, NOV. 29 

Boston, Mass.—Francis D. Cronin, 
manager of the New York regional office 
of the Food Distribution Administration, 
will conduct an FDA session, Nov. 29, 
during the fall meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Association. This meeting 
will convene for two days, Nov. 28-29. 
The bread order will be the subject of 
the FDA session since the FDA is 
striving for better compliance. 
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CHICAGO ELEVATOR MEN MEET 

Cuicaco, I1nu.—The Chicago Chapter 
of -the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents held a well attended dinner 
meeting at the Atlantic Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 8, with 171 present, including a 
number of guests. Gordon Laugen, of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., presided, 
and the guest speaker was E. D. Tillson, 
testing engineer for the Utilities Re- 
search Commission, Chicago. He dis- 
cussed the application of electronics to 
grain conditioning. 
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ALDEN K. THOMAS DEAD 
MarsHALLTOwN, Iowa.—Alden  K. 
Thomas, 78, retired secretary of the 
Quaker Oats Co., died recently at a 
local hospital following an operation. He 
came here from Chicago three years ago. 
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RAMSEUR MILLING CO. SOLD 
Ramsevr, N. C.—The Ramseur (N. C.) 
Milling Co. has been sold to S. V. 
Stevens, Broadway, N. C. The entire 
mill will be moved to Broadway and will 
operate in that town. 





Subsidy Fight Looms as One of 
Administration‘’s Toughest Battles 


Wasuineton, D. C.—One of the bit- 
terest fights in President Roosevelt’s 
political career is expected over the 
subsidy program when the administra- 
tion locks horns with an adamant con- 
gress. Efforts have been made to ef- 
fect a compromise on the controversial 
question, but subsidy opponents have 
refused to give ground. 

Directly at issue is an administration 
request for $500,000,000 in additional 
funds to pay subsidies and for an ex- 
tension beyond Jan. 1 of the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

The anti-subsidy bloc wants legisla- 
tion to prohibit payment of food sub- 
sidies by the CCC or by any other 
agency. 

The difference between -the anti-sub- 
sidy bloc and the administration arises 
over the methods of giving farmers what 
is considered an adequate return for 
their products. Mr. Roosevelt proposes 
to give farmers a part of their return 
at the market place and a part of it 
through government subsidies. 

The anti-subsidy bloc insists farmers 
be given their full return at the market 
place, with the consumer paying prices in 
line with those returns. In other words, 


there would be no government sub- 
sidies. 





The administration says its method 
must be followed if the cost of living is 
to be stabilized, further wage increases 
are to be averted, and further squeezes 
prevented on salaried white-collar work- 
ers, clergymen, school teachers, govern- 
ment officials, clerks and old-age pen- 
sioners. 

The only alternative to this method, 
says the administration, is run-away in- 
flation. 

Mr. Roosevelt has estimated that sub- 
sidies will cost about $800,000,000 this 
year. Although no estimate has been 
made for 1944, food officials say the cost 
next year would run around $1,000,000,- 
000. 

The anti-subsidy bloc contends con- 
sumers as a whole are financially able 
to pay prices based upon what the 
farmer gets. They cite government 
statements consumers will have $50,000,- 
000,000 more buying power this year 
than there are goods and services avail- 
able at current prices. Hence, they 
argue, consumers could pay full food 
prices and still have extra cash. 

Food subsidies, they contend, merely 
add to the surplus buying power. This 
extra money, they add, encourages and 
supports black markets. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION GAINS BECOME 
LESS MARKED OVER 1942 FIGURES 


Census Report Indicates About 5% Gain Over Previous Month 
but Less Pronounced Increase Over Last Year’s 


Level—Kansas Leads in Output 
Flour production in September con- current upward surge in flour produc- 
tion. 

Wheat ground in September, 1943, 
amounted to 45,565,340 bus as com- 
pared with 42,827,642 bus reported for 
August, 1943, and 44,562,783 bus report- 
ed for September, 1942. These figures 
were reported by 874 concerns or com- 
panies for 998 mills, which operated at 
69.3% of their daily 24-hour capacity. 

Offal from the wheat ground in Sep- 
tember to 776,800,088 lbs. 
Of the 998 mills for which reports were 
received for September, 974 accounted 
for 204,313,150 sacks or 93.6% of the total 
wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 
Seventy-five mills, with a daily capacity 
of 47,970 sacks, were idle in September 
and 12 mills, with a daily capacity of 
20,664 sacks, were engaged exclusively 
in the production of granular flour. 

In September, 31 of the 998 mills re- 
ported the production of 1,250,328 sacks 
of granular flour, the grinding of 2,- 
988,834 bus of wheat and the production 
of 54,106,608 lbs of offal. These figures, 
except as to the number of mills, are 
not included in the statistics presented 
in this report. 


tinued to show gains over the preced- 
ing month and for the same month a 
but the 
marked, Bureau of Census reports just 
released indicate. Total output of the 
mills reporting to the bureau, amounted 
to 19,703,069 sacks, compared with 18,- 
435,411 in the preceding month and 19,- 
195,188 in September, 1942. It was the 
largest September output since 1939, 


year ago, increases are less 


amounted 
when the outbreak of the war in Europe 


sent flour mills into breakneck pro- 


duction. 

It is now becoming apparent, how- 
ever, that the sharp upward climb of 
flour production has reached a_near- 
leveling off stage, with monthly figures 
showing gains, but not as pronounced 
as earlier in the year. Tue Norru- 
WESTERN MuIver’s flour production re- 
port for October, for example, indi- 
cated about a 6% gain in that month 
as compared with September and about 
1% as compared with the same month 
a year earlier. Although the October 
figure was the highest of the crop year, 
it did not exceed the January, 1948, 
mark, which marks the peak in the 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for August are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued, These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour annually. 

For September, 1943, 874 companies report 998 mills, of which 75, with daily capacity 
of 47,970 sacks, were idle. Of the 998 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 974 accounted for 204,313,150 sacks, or 93.6% 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 138.8 lbs per sack of flour in September, 139.4 in August, 
138.9 in July, 138.4 in June, 138.3 in May, 138.7 in April, 138.8 in March, 138.6 in February, 
138.6 in January, 1943, 138.9 in December, 139.3 in November, and 139.1 in October, 1942. 

The offal reported amounted to 39.4 lbs per sack of flour in September, 40 in August, 
89.4 in July, 39.1 in June, 39.2 in May, 39.4 in April, 39.5 in March, 39.3 in February, 39.2 





in January, 1943, 39.6 in December, 39.9 in November, and 39.7 in October, 1942. 
o- Production———, 
g 9 
é g se 8 as 
to i) a 38 . $s 
& 8 Sa 2 ae 
» 5 a “a a0 
be ° bo ~ ou 2m 
o ~ 
= to = a a2 4 te be 
zB ~ rw = BS = 2 
2 $ 3 rr} Be ee ae 
Month and year = = = € ae ay of. 
1943— = S s io) f ~ s) a 
September ....... 998 45,565,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 138.8 63.3 
ROMO cccccccecs 1,001 42,827,642 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 
ME ©864.60ssiebes 1,013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
SUMO secwcsecceves 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 643,083,843 1,140,595 138.4 55.4 
EE. ss eenedesewes 1,022 35,482,034 15,390,996 603,658,505 1,140,567 138.3 54.0 
BF ccciccnssvce 1,026 40,667,699 17,587,039 693,034,849 1,139,587 138.7 59.2 
BPO sovcceesess 1,029 47,927,200 20,716,042 818,298,726 1,137,684 138.8 66.8 
February ........ 1,048 44,236,042 19,168,741 752,936,024 1,129,191 138.6 70.7 
JOMUBTY ccccscces 1,061 49,958,636 21,632,518 847,170,730 1,127,374 138.6 73.8 
1942— 
December ....... 1,068 46,069,002 19,897,508 787,629,290 1,127,813 138.9 67.9 
November ....... 1,073 43,306,561 18,652,334 743,560,286 1,129,771 139.3 68.8 
CEG (sc esceese 1,076 47,703,035 20,574,492 817,013,614 1,130,654 139.1 67.4 
September ....... 1,080 44,562,783 19,195,188 765,128,022 1,131,047 139.3 67.9 
AMBUME ccceMicese 1,082 40,919,613 17,577,149 705,516,288 1,135,105 139.7 59.6 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLSt - 
er ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-— Production—— Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per sack per sack oper- 
Septem ber— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
 , MTT E Ee 44,454,473 19,240,857 756,467,086 1,071,820 138. 39.3 71.8 
BES wcccvcves 43.669.382 18,830,488 748,049,901 1,052,432 139.1 39.7 71.6 
ers 42,056,530 18,119,688 723,632,824 1,036,911 139.3 39.9 69.9 
Be 6vececses 40,765,331 17,574,948 708,070,656 1,033.673 139.2 40.3 70.8 
BORD cccsccccs 49,505,466 21,266,737 861,632,710 1,028,355 139.7 40.5 82.7 
*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Granular 
reporting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs 
ee 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 54,106,608 
IE 6.5406 0b n0 4000 bie 30 3,229,254 1,335,943 64,822,887 
SE. MURS ee dart R bed 60096 3 3,536,496 1,332,363 78,876,416 
CE $5 64-964.60:66 t0nbbnwe 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 133,744,872 
PPT rr rr Tee rte 43 4,859,106 1,823,214 114,906,252 
SPAT rey rT ree eee 410 3,762,109 1,372,651 88,408,132 
rrr rt rer ee 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 90,074,347 
February 28 2,164,206 791,019 50,902,482 
January 18 1,781,175 648,084 42,198,738 





*These figures not included in above production. 

+These mills produced 200,206,315 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97.7% of the wheat flour production reported for September, 1943 (19,703,069 
sacks). During September, 1943, 55 mills, with capacity of 53,068 sacks, were idle and 8 
mills, with capacity of 16,219 sacks, produced only granular flour. Since Jan. 1, 1943, 10 
mills have been reported as out of business, 4 as destroyed by fire, and 2 as dismantled. 
The total capacity of these 16 mills was given as 6,560 sacks. 
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ASIDE FROM GOVERNMENT BUYING 
FLOUR MARKETS REMAIN QUIET 


—~<>— 
Situation More or Less Nominal With Most Mills Out of Market 
or Unwilling to Operate on Present Squeeze— 
Northwest Sales at Lowest Crop Level 


Aside from some government buying 
there is little activity in the flour mar- 
kets. The 
more or less nominal as most mills are 


general situation remains 
either out of the market or unwilling 
to operate on the present squeeze be- 


tween wheat prices 





and flour ceilings. 







Sales A few mills accept 
About the business at the ceil- 
Same 


ings, but they are 
not looking for or- 
ders and accept them only when cus- 
tomers are in absolute need of flour. 
Shipping directions are coming in stead- 
ily and mills are having difficulty meet- 
ing demands. 

The price squeeze is now at its tight- 
est point and has practically stopped 
With 
wheat prices continuing to pinch harder 


flour business in the Northwest. 


and a subsidy for millers in the offing, 
business dropped to the lowest level on 
Sales last week 
dropped to 47% of capacity, compared 
with 90% in the previous week and 62% 
a year ago. 


the present crop. 


A good portion of the lim- 
ited business, aside from that for lend- 
lease, is done in family flour and some 
millers report moderate interest on the 
part of buyers, who fear the present 
price mix-up may prevent purchase of 
flour for an extended 


period. High 


protein clears ‘are firm and scarce. 
Shipping directions are fair to good. 
Sales in the Southwest have taken an- 
other jump, with government purchases, 
made possible by lower specifications, 
The volume of sales last 
150%, as 78% 


in the preceding week and 60% in the 


predominating. 


week reached against 


same period last year. One large baker 


in the market succeeded in buying 
around 300,000 sacks. The last govern- 
ment purchase amounted to 500,000 


sacks. Bakery sales are still out and 
family sales are not heavy, but clears 


have added to the volume as mills re- 


Clear values are 
Operations are at the limit 


of capacity, restricted by bags, labor 


duce their stocks. 


stronger. 


and _ transportation. 

Sales at Buffalo continue light be- 
cause of the ceiling squeeze. Directions 
are heavy, with all mill operations near 
the peak. 
coming scarce, with prices up 5c. 


Spring first clears are be- 


Other eastern markets report business 
almost at a standstill because of lack 
of offerings. Some clears are offered 
but the demand is negligible. 

At Chicago there is little change, with 
most mills out of the market and few 
reported. Family demand has 
slowed up a bit. Directions are good 
and deliveries are quite free. 


sales 


Millers in the soft wheat section of 
the central states report increased sales 
of flour where they have good stocks of 
wheat. 

Markets in the Pacific Northwest re- 
main unchanged as far as regular do- 
Govern- 
business is the 


mestic business is concerned. 
ment and_lend-lease 
heaviest in many months. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed a slight de- 
crease of 35,000 sacks compared with 
The total output of 
the mills reporting to Tue Norruwest- 
ERN Miter, accounting for 73% of the 
nation’s output of flour, amounted to 
3,493,820 sacks, compared with 3,528,500 
In the 
similar period a year ago, when the mills 
reporting for 64% of the 
total, figure was 2,915,245 sacks, two 
years ago it was 2,623,587 and three 
2,575,342. Compared with 
the preceding week, the Pacific North- 
west milled 38,000 sacks more and the 
central and southeastern states 38,000. 


the previous week. 


sacks in the preceding week. 


accounted 


years ago 


Production in the Southwest was off 
9,000 sacks, the Northwest 62,000 and 
Buffalo 32,000. 





FEED OFFERINGS REMAIN SCARCE 
DESPITE CAPACITY OUTPUT 


—_—~<>— 
Snow and Colder Weather Intensifies Demand—New Crop Corn 
Receipts Increase Moderately—Millfeed Production Largest 
of Season—Index Number About Unchanged 


There is not much relief to the tight 
feed market situation even though large 
tonnages are moving from processing 
plants as a result of capacity output. 
Flour mills, oil seed crushers, and corn 
processors all operate at capacity, but 
output of their by- 
product feeds re- 
mains insufficient to 
fully meet the de- 
mand from mixers 

With 
the livestock population of the country 
at record record dis- 
appearance of feed and feed grains has 
followed. Snow and colder weather has 
further intensified the demand situation. 
The index number of feedstuffs prices 





and feeders. 


high levels, a 


for the week is 191.7 compared with 
191.5 for the previous week and 165.3 
for the corresponding week last year. 
WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production in the Northwest, 
Southwest and Buffalo dropped off last 
week, with total output at the three 
centers amounting to 55,597 tons, com- 
pared with 58,763 in the preceding week 
and 48,453 in the corresponding week a 
Crop year output to date, 
according to figures compiled by Tue 
NorrHwesterN MItier, amounts to 1,- 
065,653 for the three centers, which is 
sharply ahead of the 930,011 tons pro- 
duced to date a year ago. Complete 
details are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 


year ago. 


Milling operations at Minneapolis and 
in the spring wheat milling area are 
at near capacity and liberal tonnages 
of wheat feeds move, but mainly on pre- 
vious contracts. Here and there a car 
of bran is offered for new sale for 
prompt shipment but middlings are still 
in scarce supply and flour middlings 
and red dog offerings are not heard of 
at all. Mills have completed their Oc- 
tober contracts in good shape and are 
making liberal applications on Novem- 
ber commitments. All classes of trade 
are steadily after the mills for supplies 
and quickly take whatever tonnage is 
offered at full ceiling prices. 

While flour run in the Chicago area 
is also quite liberal, most handlers re- 
port the situation there tighter than 
ever before. Most of the movement is 
in mixed car lots. 

At Kansas City snow and colder 
weather over a wide area has intensi- 
fied the demand for all feedstuffs. Offer- 
ings of millfeeds are as scarce as ever 
and are placed upon the market in ex- 
tremely limited amounts. Mixers and 
feed manufacturers in that area appear 
to have their near-by requirements fairly 
well taken care of but appear much con- 
cerned over the prospects in the supply 
situation during the winter and spring 
months. 

At Buffalo and eastern marketing cen- 
ters, the wheat feed situation continues 
very firm with no general new offerings 
made but large quantities are applied 
on previous orders. 

Canadian markets report that demand 
for millfeed continues insatiable. Pro- 
duction is high but not sufficient to meet 
the demand. Little of it is going for 
export. 
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SUBSIDY TALK STEPS UP 
WHEAT MARKET ACTIVITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—When rumors of 
a wheat freeze and a possible wheat sub- 
sidy got under way in the Southwest 
Nov. 15, inquiry for wheat was heavy 
and grain firms had the heaviest run 
of business in weeks. Distillers and 
mills alike bought in big quantities, with 
distillers more active because they as- 
sume the possible subsidy payment will 
have no bearing upon their costs and 
may well cause a market rise. 

Millers, hearing the rumors at about 
the market close that the wheat market 
might be frozen the following day, and 
also aware of the Washington plans to 
lower by some method their costs so 
the flour ceiling can be maintained, were 
in a dilemma. Many did not buy on 
the assumption that subsidy payment, if 
it comes on wheat or flour, will be made 
on the basis of future flour sales or 
wheat purchases only, and not on any 
business transacted before that time. 
Others bought on the assumption that a 
wheat freeze would likely be followed 
by some kind of ceiling regulation that 
might put the wheat market in the same 
stagnated condition that exists in corn. 
In that circumstance, they wanted to 
be assured of wheat. 








Enough were of a mind to buy during 
the rumor filled afternoon to move the 
premium basis up somewhat from the 
modest close made on the floor during 
the session. However, buyers are 


watching parity closely and not anxious 
to look at anything over the basis of 
$1.561,, to $1.57 for milling wheat. 
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HARD WHEAT PARITY 
CEILING ABOUT READY 


OPA Nearly Completes Work on 
Measure to Put Top Limit 
on Hard Wheats 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—OPA 
has worked out most of the de- 
tails of a hard wheat price ceiling, 
but it probably will not be issued 
for sometime, dependent upon the 
trend of the wheat market and the action 
taken on the mill subsidy. Unless wheat 
prices advance to parity, the wheat 
price regulation will not be issued be- 
fore the subsidy deal is arranged and 
might be directly tied up with it, de- 
pending on what subsidy plan is adopted. 

The level of wheat prices in the pend- 
ing wheat ceiling order will reflect ful! 
parity, OPA said, following the policy 
laid down in the recently established 
soft wheat ceilings. At that time OPA 
gave as the reason for lack of hard 
wheat ceilings the fact that hard wheat 
prices had not reached parity. 

Heretofore when OPA has put ceil- 
ings on farm commodities, in mosi 
every instance the commodity has al- 
ready reached or passed parity. Unless 
the wheat markets anticipate the govern- 
ment program and buy wheat heavily 
prior to an OPA move then that agency 
will, by a wheat subsidy announcement, 
actually be forcing the rise in a price 
of a major farm commodity. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov 
13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barle) 
718 oe Pr a 


Baltimore ....... 
OER ccccvccces 1,001 ee oe ° 
Buialo ..ccccces 1,882 1,058 111 37 
ARO ccccccce 746 676 ee 208 
ERE. vesscevess 1,379 oe ° ci 
New York ...... 611 
ARORE .cccccss 260 
Philadelphia 1,017 
BMMGB cccccscers 244 
POROs  vcvscces 7,858 1,734 111 584 
Nov. 6, 1943 ... 8,893 1,313 111 650 
Nov. 14, 1942 ... 12,234 1,811 197 45 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Nrothwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

Week ending 
Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
33,987 32,225 


Nov. 15 
*36,992 





Five mills ...... 
*Four mills. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Nov. 13, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 360 300 36 71 4,362 2,705 
Duluth ...0.. 74 246 382 3,249 2,304 
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Hutchinson Sales Show 
Supply and Demand Law 
Still a Factor in Prices 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Once in a while, 
even in these New Deal days of artificial 
values, the law of supply and demand 
operates and it is doing just that in 
the Hutchinson cash wheat market where 
11.5% protein wheats are in greater de- 
mand and bringing as much or more 
premium as No. 1 of 16% proteins. 

With bakery business closed off by ceil- 
ings and virtually nothing sold except to 
the family trade, the low proteins are in 
demand and that type wheat is sparse 
in this year’s crop. Intermediate grades 
go begging. 














eran 








“ot manera 
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Reports indicating that the utilization 
of wheat for feed during the past year 
were about three times greater than ,in 
any other 12-month period are an im- 
portant factor in keeping the wheat 
market firm. 


Weather conditions in the 
Southwest are also 
causing some con- 
cern and the belief 
that Congress will 
turn down the ad- 
ministration’s sub- 
sidy plans also are lending support. 
Trading has been rather uncertain re- 
cently, however, with the talk of hard 
wheat ceilings and other governmental 
maneuvers creating hesitancy, followed 
hy rushes of business. 

Weather conditions are mostly favor- 
able for growth of winter wheat except 
in sections of the central and southern 
plains. Snow cover over unfrozen fields 
in the more northern interior has added 
moisture and is giving protection from 
the cold. Stands of grain are generally 
good where moisture has been ample. 
The best wheat is four inches high in 
sections of Illinois and large enough to 
graze in most sections of the interior 
as far south as eastern and southern 
Kansas. Stands are poor and spotted 
in southwestern Nebraska, western Kan- 
sas and western Texas. 





In the Canadian provinces increasingly 
large quantities of wheat are being ac- 
cepted from producers under a special 
program of moving shipments of grain 
to the lake heads. Farmer’s deliveries 
of wheat to the country elevators have 
heen increasing and are averaging a 
little over 1,000,000 bus per day. 

In Argentina under favorable weather 
conditions, wheat harvesting is getting 
under way in the earlier sections and 
trade reports indicate above average 
yields this season. Official reports 
placed the wheat surplus, Oct. 30, at 
122,234,000 bus. In Australia good rains 
recently, especially in the South, have 
considerably improved wheat prospects. 
Trade reports now indicate that the out- 
turn may reach at least 100,000,000 bus. 
In the United Kingdom seeding of wheat 
was mostly active but in some parts is 
still backward. Early sown grain is 
germinating well. In the Balkans seed- 
ing is progressing but reports indicate 
the need of rain in many sections. In 
Turkey rainfall is sufficient and seeding 
well advanced. 

Cash hard winter wheat prices are 
'4¢ to 14%4,c higher at Kansas City. Mill 
buying in excess of daily requirements 
is prompted by government flour awards. 
Processors are credited with taking 
about 80% of the offerings. Premiums 
are mostly unchanged, Demand keeps 
pace with the more liberal offerings. 

Soft red winter wheat prices at St. 
Louis are indicated at the OPA pre- 
scribed ceiling. At Fort Worth de- 
mand for wheat is moderate, and pre- 
miums are unchanged. Compared with 
the Chicago December price, No. 1 hard 
ordinary is quoted 5c over, No. 2 hard 
58 Ibs 3c over, and No. 2 hard 59 lbs 
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Insistent Demand for Wheat 
Keeps Prices Strong 
Anti-Subsidy Sentiment Lends Support— 


Trading Uncertain as Ceiling Talk Pre- 
vails—Crop Causing Concern 


4c over basis delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 

Receipts of cash wheat at Minneapo- 
liss dropped to 2,070 cars during the 
past week compared with 2,513 the week 
before and 3,294 the week before that. 
The smaller offerings along with a 
steady cash demand are keeping pre- 
miums very firm. Ordinary protein No. 
1 dark northern wheat trades freely at 
3@4c over the Minneapolis December 
price. Premiums based on protein are 
also steady as 14% protein wheat brings 
le additional premium over basic range; 
15%. protein 3c over base and 16% 10c 
over. These bids are the basis for Minne- 
apolis unloadings. Wheat for unload- 
ing at Head of the Lakes brings about 
¥%c additional premium for 14% protein 
lots, 114c for 15% protein, and 2c addi- 
tional for 16% protein. 

Sellers of wheat to the middle western 
market are not offering as they are 
awaiting for more interpretations on the 
soft wheat ceilings. Chief point that 
remains to be settled is whether or not 
buyers can purchase on an f.o.b. basis, 
without moving the wheat outside of the 
ceiling territory, and then claiming addi- 
tional freight from the price of wheat. 

Middle western buyers indicate they 
can still continue to do business, that 
Pacific Northwest wheat is wanted by 
the mills of the middle west. Even- 
tually, the price schedule will be worked 
out. In the meantime, sellers here are 
fulfilling all of their old contracts as 
rapidly as possible. 

Following the recent sale of some 
5,000,000 bus of Canadian wheat for 
shipment from Vancouver elevators for 
CCC account and for distribution to 
U. S. Pacific Coast states, chiefly Cali- 
fornia, no further business has been 
done and immediate prospects are only 
fair, grain men report. 
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BURLAP STILL MOVES INTO 
BAG MAKING CHANNELS 


New York, N. Y.—Burlap supplies 
continue to move into bag manufactur- 
ing channels through the agency of the 
Central Burlap Office, as a steady num- 
ber of steamers are reported in. Modi- 
fication by the WPB of its order so 
that looms now producing osnaburgs 
will be reconverted to denim is some- 
what disappointing to manufacturers 
since they prefer osnaburgs and would 
like to see the ratio of the two textiles 
unchanged. 

Second-hand cottons for both flour 
and feed continue in good demand and 
difficult to obtain. Labor shortages 
seriously curtail activity in this field and 
a meeting of-this trade with the WPB 
Advisory Board in Washington is sched- 
uled for Dec. 8. 

In general, bag men feel that with 
only about 20% of the burlap disburse- 
ments in lightweights, plus the reconver- 
sion to denim from osnaburgs, the heavy 
need for textile bagging will not soon 
be filled. Government’s purchases will 
be coming in for some time for fill-ins 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 











—- 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 

Previous Nov. 14, Nov. 15, Nov. 16, 
Nov. 13, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
POGTENWONE oc ccacccccsecccecoces 733,719 802,980 684,445 648,813 542,673 
COD: cccwaeneoe000 6606406 1,293,514 1,302,514 1,126,619 959,083 927,942 
DE cb cah ktautan eur etebeuwe 502,414 534,744 395,099 385,814 366,340 
Central and Southeast ......... 597,017 558,724 464,006 408,319 427,782 
North Pacific Const .....cccces 367,156 329,538 245,076 221,558 310,605 
TOR cc cde sccrvevcesccoes 3,493,820 3,528,500 2,915,245 2,623,587 2,575,342 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 





Percentage of activity 





Crop-year flour production 
July 1 to 





t ——e ‘ 
Nov. 13, Previous Nov. 14, Nov. 15, Nov. 16, Nov. 13, Nov. 14, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 72 7 65 66 49 *13,381,380 *12,586,833 
Southwest ....... 93 94 81 86 67 23,201,168 21,144,217 
Buffalo ...ccsccee 87 92 68 66 65 9,013,617 7,817,168 
Central and Ss. E. 79 71 66 61 60 *10,570,239 8,588,024 
N. Pacific Coast.. 89 80 67 55 73 5,971,566 5,002,824 
Totals ...... 85 85 71 63 61. 62,137,970 55,139,066 


*Corrected., 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 7-13 ......- 814,380 830,904 102 
Previous week 814,380 810,604 99 
TORE BHO .ccsens 814,380 718,585 88 
Two years ago... 814,380 581,111 71 
Five-year A@VETARE .....ceecccrccces 76 
WON<VOAF ABVETERO 2c cc ccccccacesess 71 
Kansas City 
Mev. T18 wcceces 352,800 281,385 80 
Previous week 352,800 297,225 84 
Year ago ....... 352,800 248,095 70 
Two years ago... 352,800 238,148 67 
Five-year AVEraAge .....ceerecceeees 71 
TON-YOAr AVETABS ..ccccccccccceces 71 
Wichita 
Nov. 7-13 ......- 111,132 92,184 83 
Previous week 111,132 94,901 85 
TORE OBO «crcese 111,132 67,990 6f 
Two years ago... 111,132 63,212 57 
Salina 
Nov. 7213 .ccocce 109,956 89,041 81 
Previous week 109,956 99,784 91 
Year ago ....... 109,956 91,949 84 
Two years ago... 109,956 76,612 70 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Mev. TAB .cccces 269,110 215,651 80 
Previous week 269,100 184,895 69 
YOar ABO ....ee- 221,088 147,543 67 
Two years ago... 256,368 148,241 58 
Five-year average .....-ceceeeeeeee 62 
Ten-year AVETAGES ..cccccseseccsecs 58 

Portland District 

Nov. 7-13 ......- 143,200 151,505 106 
Previous week 143,200 144,643 101 
Year ago .....+- 143,472 97,534 68 
Two years ago... 146,216 73,318 50 
Five-year A@VeTAZE ......cccceeseees 76 
TON-YOAF AVETAGE ..ccccccsccsccses 69 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 











Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
: capacity output __ tivity 
NOY. T+18 nc ccscs *693,546 432,975 62 
Previous week *451,043 65 
See BOB osviaces 445,660 64 
Two years ago... 426,908 56 
WOVO-VORP QVOTARE 6 iciccsctcccccees 54 
ZOM-FOGF AVETERS 2c cccccceccsccece 53 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 
*Corrected. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
WOW. FES. ccccess 319,284 300,744 94 
Previous week 319,284 351,937 110 
We  dicees a 353,388 238,785 68 
Two years ago... 351,036 221,905 63 
Five-year Average ......cccccscccce 61 
wae ee BVO «665-62 04408 08 0450% 54 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 7-13 .cceces *756,816 597,017 79 
Previous week ..*789,744 558,724 71 
SORP BHO cee cees 694,898 464,006 66 
Two years ago... 672,319 408,319 61 
PEVO-VORP RVOTARS 2s cc cdsccscceeess 65 
TOR-FOOF BVETARS 2. cccvccsvccesess 62 

Current week partly estimated. 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 713 .cccves 7,416 502,414 87 
Previous week 116 534,744 92 
WOSF OHO cscvcce 416 395,099 68 
Two years ago... 8,008 385,814 66 
WivVe-VORL BVEOTARS 2. cc cciccccccccces 72 
PER<FORE QVOTRRE ciccceseccccvsces “73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation_reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
cose Ban 


Nov. 7-13 92 598,326 14,792 
Previous week 31,321 17,211 
Two weeks ago.. 30,338 16,929 
WOES wccccsccves 27,148 517,569 13,746 
BOGE ccccsvccses 22,948 488,941 12,863 
BOSS vecccccsnee 22,424 456,166 10,742 
ee 20,888 482,257 11,669 
Five-yr. average 24,920 509,052 12,672 


co Northwest, -——Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production to date production to date production to date 





7-—Combined—, 
Crop yr. 


290,651 9,613 176,676 55,597 1,065,653 
10,231 58,763 
8,944 56,211 
260,208 7,559 48,453 930,01; 
248,823 7,382 43,193 884,285 
233,568 7,009 40,175 $38,845 
2 6,650 39,207 893,803 
7,643 46,325 922,519 








immediate sufficiency for 


but not in 
existing needs. 

The Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures show a drop in estimate on 1943 
cotton crop due to a killing frost in 
October. Damage in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Missouri and Texas is some- 
what offset by increases in some of 
the other states but a drop of 36,000 
bales is indicated from Oct. 1 figures. 

Increases in availability of multi-wall 
paper bags is anticipated by this trade 
in 1944 as its use for packaging foods 


for domestic and export use is grow- 
ingly recognized. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth 
15.23 a year ago. 


is 17.78 as compared with 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture on Nov. 10 estimated 
this year’s corn crop at 8,085,652,000 
bus, based on Nov. 1 conditions. 

A month ago a crop of 3,055,605,000 
bus was indicated. Corn production was 
3,175,154,000 bus last year—a_ record 
crop—and the average production in the 
10 years 1932-41 was 2,349,267,000 bus. 

This year’s wheat crop is 835,816,000 
bus, compared with 981,327,000 bus last 
year and a 10-year average production 
of 738,412,000 bus. 

Production of other crops, with com- 
parative figures for a month ago, last 
year and the 10-year average produc- 
tion, was reported as: 

Buckwheat—8,516,000 bus, compared 
with 8,464,000 a month ago, 6,687,000 
last year and 7,029,000 the 10-year ay- 
erage. 

All sorghums for grain, 106,917,000 
bus, compared with 101,013,000, 107,- 
245,000 and 61,294,000. 

Soybeans for beans—206,017,000 bus, 
compared with 206,868,000, 209,559,000 
and 51,571,000. 


Peanuts (picked and_ threshed)—2,- 
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NOVEMBER CORN CROP ESTIMATE 
30 MILLION BUS OVER LAST MONTH 


— ——— 
Output of 3,085,652,000 Bus Predicted Against 3,055,605,000 Bus 
Indicated in October—Wheat Crop Less Than Last 
Year, but Above 10-Year Average 


681,955,000 lbs, compared with 2,769,- 
090,000, 2,206,935,000 and 1,214,777,000. 

Sugar beets—7,239,000 tons, compared 
with 7,524,000, 11,681,000 and 9,834,000. 

The acre yield of various crops, with 
comparative figures for last year and 
the 1932-41 10-year average, was re- 
ported as: 

Corn, 32.7 bus an acre, compared 
with 35.5 last year and 24.9, the 10-year 
average; wheat, 16.8 compared with 19.8 
and 13.5; buckwheat, 17.3, 17.7 and 16.6; 
grain sorghums, 14.4, 18.2 and 13.1; soy- 
beans, 17.9, 19.5 and 16.7; peanuts, 640 
Ibs, 644 and 733; sugar beets, 12.1 tons, 
12.3 and 11.8, 

The condition of pasture crops was 
70% of normal, compared with 83% 
a year ago and 65% for the 10-year 
average. 

The acre yield and production of vari- 
ous crops, by principal producing states, 
were reported as follows: 

Corn: North Dakota, 22 and 25,014,- 
000; South Dakota 23.5 and 82,532,000; 
Wisconsin 43.5 and 109,968,000; Minne- 
sota 42.5 and 224,698,000; Iowa 59 and 
641,212,000. 





Nation’s Crop Area Can Be 
Increased 25% After the War 


When manpower and equipment be- 
available for land de- 
conservation after the 
war, it will be possible to increase the 
nation’s crop land area by approximately 
100 million acres or 25%, the Soil Con- 
servation Service has reported to the 
War Food Administration. The report 
summed up the results of a survey of 
United States soil resources recently 
completed by the SCS. It pointed out 
that utilization of additional acreage 
for crops depended on the availability 
of manpower and equipment to carry 
through such development and conserva- 
tion measures throughout the nation as 
clearing, drainage or irrigation, and 
necessary soil and moisture saving prac- 
tices. 

In transmitting the results of the sur- 
vey to War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones, Dr. H. H. Bennett, chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service, said that de- 
velopment of the hitherto unused areas 
and the application of the necessary 


come intensive 


velopment and 


conservation measures will require con- 
siderable time—10 years or more—as 
well as labor, technical personnel, ma- 
chinery, fertilizers and seed. However, 
the report added, the undertaking is 
essential if we are to make the most 
and the wisest use of our farm resources, 
keeping in mind the increasing needs 
for food and other crops in the future, 
as well as the needs of today. 

“Some of the measures required to 
make productive use of part of this area 
of new land are fairly simple, however, 
and will get immediate results,’ Dr. 
Bennett said. “These measures already 
have been used on 27 million acres of 
United States crop land with highly sat- 
isfactory returns. We have found on 
these farms that all major crops have 
shown an average increased per-acre 
yield of at least 20% by use of one or 
more of the 23 major practices in- 
volved.” Among the farm products so 
increased, Dr. Bennett listed peanuts, 
beef, wheat, soybeans, corn, cotton, dairy 





WEA To Build Stockpile of Corn 


WasuincTon, D. C.—The War Food Administration will attempt to build up a 
stockpile of 52,000,000 bus of corn by June 1, 1944, it has been reported. The inventory 
is desired to avoid a repetition of the stoppage in marketings experienced during the 
past year. It is understood that the CCC will act as the buying agency whenever the 


product becomes available. 


No plans are revealed as to how the CCC will be able to purchase this amount 
of corn without competing with processors and the feed trade for supplies. It is 
felt by feedmen that the program as announced will provide direct competition with 
those individuals who are able to take care of their needs themselves. 

Argentina has been mentioned as a possible source of supplies for the WFA, but 
possibilities for business in that direction at the present time are definitely limited. 

Meanwhile, the WPB is turning a deaf ear to requests from alcohol distillers for 
corn, because of the tight situation prevailing. 


products, flaxseed, beans, potatoes and 
forage crops. 

There are now some 398 million acres 
of land immediately available for crop 
production in the United States, but of 
these 40 million acres are unsuitable for 
cultivation and should be retired to 
grass and woodlands, the report to Mr. 
Jones pointed out. The 1944 production 
program, calling for a crop acreage of 
some 380 million, represents the maxi- 
mum safe utilization of presently de- 
veloped crop land resources. 

The survey goes on to show that even 
with 40 million acres retired, there would 
still be about a half billion acres of 
land that could be used for cropping 
if adequate conservation production 
measures were used, and if necessary 
development work was carried out 
where required. About 350 million acres 
of this area are subject to impoverishing 
erosion, which makes conservation meth- 
ods virtually essential for those portions, 
Mr. Bennett declared. 

This vast area of potential productive 
land, the survey shows, includes many 
types of soil and topography. There 
are wet lands that need drainage; great 
expanses of land in the arid west where 
water-saving devices must be installed 
and maintained; flood-inducing water- 
sheds that need controls; and areas of 
constant high winds which might easily 
become “dust bowls” unless preventive 
steps are taken. 

The survey is based on classification 
of land according to the physical char- 
acteristics and the productive use to 
which each area of land is best suited. 
For example, sloping land should not be 
used for corn or other row crops unless 
the land is protected by contour culti- 
vation, and under some conditions by 
strip-cropping and terracing also. Nor 
can corn be satisfactorily grown on flat 
level land that is wet and marshy; such 
land must be drained first. The survey 
included 59 standard soil conservation 
farming practices for country-wide use, 
23 of which are considered to be of 
higest importance because of their im- 
mediate effect on production of food- 
stuffs. All these practices, and the 
other factors such as soils, slopes and 
kinds of crops, were considered in the 
survey. 

The major conservation practices list- 
ed in the survey include contouring, crop 
rotations and strip-cropping, terracing, 
use of cover crops and green manure 
crops, utilization of crop residues, utili- 
zation and control of water, measures 
designed to make hay and pasture land 
more productive, and such established 
practices as proper fertilization and 
liming. 

All of this potential additional crop 
land, as well as much land already un- 
der cultivation, requires application of 
one or more of the 23 major practices. 
For example, 122 million acres of U. S. 
farm lands need contour cultivation to 
protect soil, conserve water and increase 
production. There are 331, million 
acres that need drainage to bring them 
into production or increase their pro- 
ductivity. Good crop rotations are 
needed on 260 million acres. 

In addition to the crop land, Dr. 
Bennett’s report pointed out that 481 
million acres are available for range 
and pasture purposes, much of which 
would benefit by various pasture man- 
agement and other conservation prac- 
tices. He said: 
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CCC WHEAT STOCKS UP 

WasuincTon, D. C.—For the first 
time in months, wheat stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. showed an 
increase in the last week of October, 
CCC officials said this week. The in- 
crease came from transfer of some 
2,000,000 bus of farm stored wheat 
which was under 1942 crop loan and 
it brought total stocks of 99,475,000 
bus as of Oct. 30. Sales continued 
to be made at the rate of 1,000,000 
bus a day under the feed wheat pro- 
gram, but there was a slight decline 
in the last week in October attributed 
to the limitation on the use of feed 
wheat to dairy cows and laying hens. 
The CCC bought 4,200,000 bus in that 
week in the United States and Can- 
ada, most of the domestic purchases 
being made at Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. 





“This makes a total of close to 
billion acres which are available fo 
production of food and fiber crops— 
fruits, vegetables, grains, feed and for- 
age for stock, dairy products, hides and 
fibers, fats and oils. This is half the 
land area of the country. The only 
qualification to so using this half is 
the fact that certain standard measures 
must be used to conserve soil and water 
and insure top production without waste 
of time, labor and materials.” 

Dr. Bennett estimated that the spread 
of conservation farming methods in U. S. 
to date, on the basis of an average in- 
crease of 20% in yields, should produce 
substantial increases in yields of nu- 
merous vital crops this year, including 
221, million more bushels of wheat, 4 
million more bushels of potatoes and 
nearly 11 million more pounds of beef. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TEXAS PANHANDLE STILL NEEDS RAIN 

Fort Wortn, Texas.—The Texas Pan- 
handle, through the first week in Novem- 
ber, was still deficient in moisture. Had 
moisture conditions been favorable, the 
acreage seeded to wheat in Texas would 
have been about the same as last year, 
though no larger. As it was to Nov. 1, 
about 75% of the acreage was seeded, 
mostly in the dust and none with ade- 
quate moisture and in early November, 
about 40% is up and what will happen 
to the remainder depends upon whether 
moisture is received, Wheat is not avail- 
able for fall grazing this year, in con- 
trast with last year when this was a big 
factor in the feed situation. In general, 
the condition of the Texas Panhandle 
wheat crop is the poorest at this time for 
many years. 





———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WHEAT DYING IN OKLAHOMA 

City, Oxta.—Freezing 
temperatures all over the state have 
stopped plant growth. Inadequate mois- 
ture is still hampering next year’s wheat 
crop. While planting continues despite 
unfavorable conditions, a considerable 
acreage of wheat in the southwestern 
counties is dying for lack of moisture. 
Harvesting of corn and grain sorghums 
is well advanced with much of the latter 
being cut for forage and silage where the 
grain failed to mature before the recent 
freezes. Native and wheat pastures are 





OKLAHOMA 


generally below normal. 
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SEASONAL CHANGE-OVER to new crop 
flours? Don’t give it a thought. 





Commander-Larabee flours run so uniform throughout the year, 
you never need to worry about seasonal differences in the wheat crop. 

The great storage and milling capacity of Commander-Larabee 
Mills take care of that... by selection of the best bread wheats the 
crop affords... then blending and milling to our own high standards 
of uniformity and baking quality. 

You busy bakers . . . with overcrowded production schedules 
to maintain... are free from the old time troubles of seasonal 
variations . . . when you use the brands of Commander or Latabee 
Flours you prefer. 


Contull your Commander or Larabee representative for the 


types and grades of Commander Larabee Flours best suited to your present 
needs... and be better satisfied the year ’round. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


- GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS © 



















Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Meer the jeep target—in 
which some soldier must ride 
back and forth while his buddies 
practice machine-gunning. Bul- 
lets zoom past, inches over his 
head. Others are stopped dead 
in the barricade made up of thou- 
sands of sandbags. 


ES FROM DEATH 


Thousands of sandbags here 
—and in hundreds of other 
places—at home and overseas. 
Sandbags to protect the lives of 
our boys in service—bags made 
by Chase. 


Yet, at the same time, Chase 
factories were loaded with rec- 
ord productions of bags for feeds, 
flours, cereals, meals, seeds, 
chemicals and many other prod- 
ucts. To say that these things 
have been done without bottle- 
necks and delays would be over- 
statement. But customers have 
been patient—and Chase has 
learned much that will, when the 
peace comes, prepare it for a 
more comprehensive “coast to 
coast” bag service. 


_— = — a 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
! 





TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 

PHILADELPHIA sT. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C 


MINNEAPOLIS 





HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


























A Future Possibility 


oO 

While wholesale grocers, flour jobbers 
and others engaged in the distribution 
of food have encountered difficulties in 
operating under OPA regulations, there 
is no assurance that their troubles will 
end with the future liquidation of price 
control. In fact, its effect will probably 
be felt for a long time to come. 

For instance, the New York State 
Food Merchants Association, composed of 
independent retail grocers, is already 
planning to establish wholesale grocery 
co-operative organizations with the end 
of OPA. Two reasons are advanced for 
this program. The first is that the lower 
mark-ups permitted wholesale co-opera- 
tives, as compared with independent op- 
erators, under OPA indicate that the 
former can do business at much lower 
costs, The second is that price competi- 
tion will be so keen after the war that 
savings of this kind will be necessary. 

In other words, the higher mark-ups 
permitted independent wholesale gro- 
cers under present price regulations will 
very likely work to their disadvantage 
after the war is ended. The only an- 
swer the independent wholesale opera- 
tors can make at this time is to examine 
their businesses constantly for further 
ways of improving their efficiency so 
that they will be in the best possible 
position to meet whatever competition 
may arise with the end of the war. 


i~} i~} 


Taxes on Commission 
ie) 


Wholesale grocers and, to a lesser 
extent, flour jobbers who pay their sales- 
men on a commission basis, out of which 
the salesmen pay their own expenses, 
have been confused over how to handle 
the withholding tax. Obviously the tax 
applies to all earned income, yet it 
should not be applied to expense money. 

The National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Association took this question 
up with the treasury department, and 
a reply was made in part as follows: 

“Amounts paid to employees as com- 
missions are subject to withholding. 
However, no withholding tax will be re- 
quired with respect to that portion of 
commissions paid which represents the 
ordinary and necessary expenses incurred 
in earning the commissions. Any rea- 
sonable segregation of such expenses 
will be acceptable; for example, an em- 
ployer may issue one check, indicating 
thereon the amount which represents 
wages and the amount which represents 
expenses, or a separate check may be 
issued covering the amount of the ex- 
penses. The withholding of 20% will 
be required only on the amount repre- 
senting wages.” 

Apparently this ruling clarifies the 


withholding tax on commissions paid to 
salesmen who defray their own expenses, 
and credit is due the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association for get- 
ting the matter settled. 
Wholesalers Are Essential 

12) 

In contrast to the fear that was ex- 
pressed by some at the outset of the 
war, the position of wholesale food dis- 
tributors has been strengthened during 
the last two years. Conditions have 
proven conclusively that wholesalers 
are absolutely necessary for the efficient 
and economical distribution of flour and 
other foodstuffs. 

The adverse circumstances which have 
prevailed in recent months have forced 
wholesale operators to improve the meth- 
ods of conducting their businesses. For 
example, they have been forced to op- 
erate their delivery systems more effec- 
tively than ever before. Through an un- 
fortunate shortage of manpower, they 
have likewise had to use the help they 
have to better advantage. 

Probably the chief difficulty they have 
encountered has been the scarcity of 
goods to sell. However, many have over- 
come this shortage by emphasizing such 
products as flour, of which there is no 
scarcity. By doing this they have been 
able to maintain a fairly satisfactory 
volume of business. Their record during 
these troublesome times will stand them 
in good stead during the post-war pe- 
riod when competition from all types of 
selling will be particularly keen. 


A Necessary Undertaking 

ie] 

Because of the public’s confusion over 
the whole food picture, a public rela- 
tions program for food manufacturers 
and distributors is needed now more 
than ever. It is understood that such 
a plan is being formulated, and it can- 
not be put into operation too soon. 

The food industry’s record is excellent. 
Since Pearl Harbor the industry has 
operated under extreme difficulties, but 
at no time has there been a breakdown 
of processing and distributing food be- 
tween producers and consumers. Un- 
fortunately the public is not aware of 
these facts. It knows there are short- 
ages of some foods, and considerable 
unjust criticism has been directed against 
the industry because of this fact. 

When a-definite public relations pro- 
gram does start, flour jobbers, wholesale 
grocers and all other food distributors 
should co-operate with it fully. Distri- 
bution is just as essential as processing, 
a fact which the public must be made 
to realize. Only through an extensive 
and intelligently directed program can 
this be accomplished. 


Vayre notin. = 
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Inventories Are Lower 
fe) 


That stocks of food in the hands of 
wholesale grocers and other distributors 
is showing a steady decrease is clearly 
shown in a report of the Bureau of the 
Census, which found that jobbers’ sup- 
plies of food were 12% lower on July 
31 than they were at the corersponding 
time last year and 3% under the close 
of the previous month. 

This is a trend that has been in evi- 
dence for some time. It is due pri- 
marily to two causes. Sales volume has 
been higher than usual and it is extreme- 
ly difficult to replace stocks of many 
foods once they have been depleted. 
There is every indication that the pres- 
ent sales volume will be continued or 
even increased. Likewise there is no in- 
dication of an end to the scarcity of 
many foods. 

This leaves wholesale grocers with 
only two alternatives. Either they must 
concentrate their sales effort on foods 
that are available in ample quantities, 
such as flour and cereals, or try to 
widen their lines to include products 
other than foods. As their experience 
has been entirely with the latter prod- 
ucts, the first suggested procedure would 
seem to be the best. 


Think First 
re) 


According to a recent issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, “a group of Midwest retailers 
are making preliminary moves toward 
formation of a nation-wide organization 
to combat the co-op stores.” The ar- 
ticle continued that “for the present, 
the movement is developing under a 
cloak of secrecy.” 

It is understood that one object of 
the movement will be to protest the 
sale by manufacturers, food as well as 
others, to the co-operatives. Effort will 
likely be thade to overcome legislation 
particularly favorable to the co-opera- 
tive movement. 

That such a movement should be un- 
dertaken is not at all surprising. Un- 
dertakings of this kind were made when 
department stores first came into being, 
followed by similar campaigns against 
mail-order houses and chain stores. They 
are fully understandable, 

However, it would be well for all in- 
dependent food distributors, including 
wholesale flour jobbers, to think care- 
fully before taking any specific action. 
If pressure is placed upon manufactur- 
ers not to sell to the co-operatives, the 
latter can build their own processing 
plants, as they have already done in 
many instances. To place the co-opera- 
tives in the roll of a martyr might be 
exactly what they want. 


Probably the strongest point of objec- 
tion independent food distributors have 
against the co-operatives is legislation 
partial to them. There is absolutely no 
excuse for this. Any undertaking that 
can make legislators realize this fact 
will be worthwhile. Their next move is 
to conduct their own businesses so effi- 
ciently that the co-operatives, on a fair 
basis, will have no advantage over them. 


Inactivity Hurting 
Jobbers 


ie) 

Despite the fact that flour jobbers, 
particularly in the larger markets, fully 
realize that the present mark-up per- 
mitted by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is insufficient to maintain their 
businesses, they are doing virtually 
nothing to help themselves. In order 
to obtain an increased margin, data 
must be presented to the proper officials 
in Washington proving its necessity. 

Frank T. Herbert, president of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, and officers of local flour organi- 
zations have done everything in their 
power to induce jobbers to present their 
operating costs to OPA officials. The 
response has been pitifully small. 

Apparently the majority ef flour job- 
bers throughout the larger markets, espe- 
cially where there are local flour asso- 
ciations, are taking it for granted that 
the mill representatives and _ brokers 
from whom they buy their flour will 
fight this battle for them. What should 
be realized, however, is that the jobbers 
are the only ones who can help them- 
selves, for they alone have their cost 
figures. Why they are not more active 
in their own behalf is more than we 
can understand. : 


“Brokerage Payments 


Clarified 

°o 

Although sales expense, including bro- 
kerage fees, is figured in virtually all 
ceiling prices established by OPA, ap- 
parently there has been some effort to 
get around this ruling by having buyers 
defray these costs. Any such plan has 
definitely been prohibited by OPA. To 
this the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation nods its approval in the follow- 
ing comment: 

“During recent months your associa- 
tion has been keenly aware that some 
shortsighted packers and _ processors, 
knowing that legitimate food distribu- 
tors were hungry for merchandise, have 
told their former legitimate food bro- 
kers that if they wanted any of their 
products to sell they would have to pay 
the full ceiling price and either add an 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Agricultural Food Production in Two World Wars 


OTH World Wars brought about 
B devastation on agricultural pro- 

ducing areas in Europe, shut off 
normal imports and exports of food com- 
modities, curtailed the production of 
agricultural implements, and reduced the 
farm labor supply. The result in both 
cases was widespread food shortages. 
The United States, being the richest 
agricultural country and far removed 
from the ravages of the war, became a 
major source of food supply for our 
Allies in both wars. 

By and large, the United States, 
though producing about the same amount 
of food on a per capita basis at the 
beginning of the two wars, was in a 
more favorable position to expand pro- 
duction and meet the wartime food de- 
mands at the beginning of this war than 
of the first World War. Several factors 
were responsible for this situation. 
Favorable weather which began in 1937 
and culminated in the unusually favor- 
able season in 1942 was to a large part 


responsible for record breaking yields. 
Improved agricultural practices, machin- 
ery, fertilizer and seed, all developed 
since World War I, have also helped to 
increase production. Soil conservation 
measures undertaken by the government 
during the period of depression and ex- 
perience in administration of agricul- 
tural programs during recent years like- 
wise contributed to the record-breaking 
expansion of agricultural production. 
In addition, transportation difficulties 
have thus far not been as serious in this 
war as in World War I. 

These favorable conditions for increas- 
ing agricultural production in World 
War II, however, were offset to some 
extent by serious restrictions in the pro- 
duction of farm machinery and shortages 
The global character of 
this war and the urgent requirements of 
our Allies necessitated an “all out” pro- 
duction of military equipment imme- 
diately upon our entrance into the war. 
This sharply curtailed the manufacture 


of farm labor. 


of farm machinery, the requirements of 
which are much greater now than they 
were in the first war. The rapid expansion 
of the army and industry, moreover, 
drained off a great deal of the farm 
labor supply creating serious farm la- 
bor shortages. Farm labor shortages 
also existed in the first World War but 
were alleviated somewhat by increased 
mechanization of farming. Our army in 
the first war was much smaller than 
it is at present and was equipped, to 
a large degree, by our Allies so that 
the manufacture of farm machinery was 
not greatly restricted by the production 
of war supplies. 

Not only were the conditions for con- 
verting United States agriculture to a 
wartime basis different in the two wars, 
but the food problems faced by the gov- 
ernment and the farmers were not the 
same. The biggest problem confronting 
the food administration in the first 
World War was shortages in wheat, 
sugar and meats (chiefly pork), although 














= 1890, when this corner of the 
Great West was just beginning its trans- 
formation from a cattle country to becom- 
ing a part of the world’s greatest wheat- 
field, Mr. A. F. Dobry, our respected 
chief, has been a wheat grower. 
fifty-three years his has been a life of seed- 
time and harvest, of first interest in grow- 
ing the best varieties of hard wheat. 
he became a miller and still later chose to 





MR. A. F. DOBRY 
Founder and President 


For 


Later 


found his own company and build his own 
mill in the very heart of the wheat coun- 
try, to the development of which he had 
devoted nearly half a century of intelligent 
and earnest effort. 
time affection for the good earth and its 
produce, he holds and demands of others 
respect for good wheat, he is proud of his 
privilege to share in converting it into 
flour—and bread. 


Mr. Dobry has a life- 
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Were the food problems 
of the United States the 
same or similar during the 
first World War as at pres- 
entP Decidedly not, ac- 
cording to this comparison, 
which is made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
Our current supply difficul- 
ties might have been easier 
of solution if we had had 
the advantage of precedents 
established in the former 
conflict, but mostly it has 
been necessary to work out 
the answers to problems 
that did not arise 25 years 
ago. 




















only sugar and wheat were ever in se- 
vere short supply. The crisis in sugar 
was caused by the fact that the Allies 
and European neutrals were cut off 
from the Austro-Hungarian beet fields and 
were forced to depend on supplies from 
the United States and Cuba. The wheat 
crisis, on the other hand, resulted from 
small world supplies of wheat in 1917 
and 1918. Great Britain, normally de- 
pendent upon imports for her wheat 
supply, could not get wheat from Russia 
as a result of the blockade and the 
tight shipping situation, and long dis- 
tances prevented England from getting 
wheat from Australia and Argentina. 
At that time Canada was not nearly as 
important a wheat producing area as 
she is now. The demand, therefore, con- 
centrated on the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, our crops in 1916 and 1917 were 
small. 

The apparent critical situation in meat 
at the beginning of the last war arose 
from a widespread fear that the pro- 
duction of meat (especially pork) in 
the United States might not be equal 
to the Allied, military and civilian de- 
mands. As it later developed, the com- 
bined effects of increased production, 
voluntary conservation measures _insti- 
tuted by the government, and smaller 
than anticipated Allied demands result- 
ed in a near glut on the market in 1918. 

In the present war, the sugar situa- 
tion has not been as critical and wheat 
for food uses so far has not been a prob- 
lem. The contrast between the wheat 
situations in the two World Wars is 
striking. In World War I, we had to 
supply wheat not only to England but 
also to Italy and France who were our 
Allies and were deficit wheat producing 
countries. In this war, only England 
of our western Allies needs to be sup- 
plied and all her requirements can be 
met by Canada. On the other hand, 
while in the last war Russia did not re- 
quire any wheat from us, her loss of 
the Ukrainian wheat fields to Germany 
has made her now an important import- 
er of wheat, under lend-lease arrange- 
ments, from the United States. 

In the crop year 1941-42, the world 
supply of wheat was of record size and 
the United States crop in 1941 was 
943,000,000 bus with a carry-over on 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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...Lhe Story 
of Good 
Bread 


There is a story ... behind every loaf of 
good bread. It’s a story of the careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats ... of thorough 
testing and checking ... of the utmost care 
in milling. It’s the story behind every sack of 
King Midas we've turned out. It’s a story 
that’s told with a feeling of pride — pride in 
the reputation of King Midas products for 
dependable, high quality. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


MILLS AT 
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Text of FTC Report on Milling Industry 


Section 1. Description of 
the Flour Milling Indus- 
try 
The history of the flour milling in- 

dustry has been one of rapid growth in 

concentration of a large proportion of 

In 1909, 

for example, the Bureau of the Census 

reported 11,691 mills and in 1939, only 

2,143. 

panies produce about 30% of the coun- 


the total output in a few mills. 


The three largest milling com- 


try’s total output of wheat flour. In 
the 30-year period, from 1909 to 1989, 
the number of merchant flour mills de- 
creased 81.6% but they produced 4.5% 
more flour, while the average volume per 
mill increased 470%. 
sumption decreased from 230 lbs in 1900 
to 154 lbs in 1939. 

The nature of the flour mill’s mar- 
kets has changed through the decline in 
home baking, the development of large 
bread baking companies and, finally, the 
increase in purchases by chain stores, 
many of them using their own brand 


Per capita con- 


names and many now operating their 
own bread bakeries. At present, it is 
estimated that only about 34% of wheat 
flour represents so-called family flour 
for domestic use. 


Section 2. Methods of Dis- 
tribution 


EXTENT OF THE SAMPLE COVERED 

Usable reports on methods of distri- 
bution were received from 58 flour mill- 
Net sales for 1939 re- 
ported by 56 of these companies totaled 
over $278,000,000, or nearly 43% of the 
total value of flour and other grain mill 
products reported by the Bureau of the 
Census for 1939. Sales reported by 
the individual companies ranged from 
less than $2,000 to almost $126,000,000 
and averaged about $5,000,000 per com- 
Sales of the largest five reporting 
companies accounted for more than 80% 


ing companies. 


pany. 


of the total for the 56 companies. 
PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED AND SOLD 


All but one of the reporting milling 
companies produced household flours and 
34 also produced industrial flours. The 
type manufactured included those de- 
scribed as phosphated, self-rising, cake, 
biscuit, macaroni, 
cracker, waffle and doughnut flours. In 
addition to white wheat flour, the com- 
panies ground graham, whole wheat, rye 


pastry, pancake, 


and buckwheat flours and corn meal. 

The millers were asked to report on 
methods and costs of distribution of in- 
Many of 
the companies also sold various other 
products, some related and others not 
related to the milling business. Sales 
of household and industrial flour rep- 
resented total sales of 23 companies and 
at least 50% of total sales of 29 addi- 
tional concerns. 

Thirty-two of the 58 companies re- 
ported that they purchased for resale, 
without reprocessing, commodities such 
as dog food, doughnut mixes, phosphate 
soda, salt, grits, rice, gasoline, oils, lime, 
fertilizer, machinery, Navajo rugs and a 
wide variety of feed ingredients, ready 


dustrial and household flours. 


* * 


a * 


The Federal Trade Commission on Nov. 11 submitted to Con- 
gress a complete report on the methods and costs of distributing 
flour, bread, biscuits and crackers and several other food products, 
the results of an inquiry planned to obtain needed information for 
the war agencies and providing data for their confidential use. 


The report of the FTC has not been printed, and consequently 


is not available for distribution. 


Therefore, THE NorTHWESTERN 


MILLER has made available the complete text of the statement cov- 


ering the flour milling industry. 


It appears herewith. 


No specific recommendations are made in the report, but many 
enlightening facts relative to distribution methods and costs in the 
industry are revealed which merit the publication and study of such 


a lengthy document. 


* * 


mixed feeds, whole grains and different 
kinds of flours, such as rye, corn meal 
and others. These items were generally 
handled to meet customers’ demands, to 
fill out the milling companies’ lines, and 
to increase sales and profits. One com- 
pany, however, purchased commercial 
feeds for resale to keep its elevators 
operating. 


CHANNEIS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of flour follows two 
principal channels, namely: (1) sales 
made direct from the office either by 
correspondence or by direct contact of 
millers’ representatives and (2) sales 
through unrelated agencies such as bro- 
kers, wholesale factors and commission 
merchants. 

Forty-four of the 58 reporting flour 
millers maintained their own salesmen 
and in general these took orders for all 
kinds of flour manufactured and called 
upon all classes of csutomers. Only 
five companies maintained separate sales 
forces to sell different types of their 
products. These sales forces specialized 
in such products as industrial flour, 
household flours, mixes, breakfast foods, 
feeds, macaroni flours, or combinations 
of two or more of these products. Eight 
of the companies operated separate sales 
forces to deal with certain classes of 
customers, such as grocery jobbers, re- 
tailers, feed dealers, retail grocery 
chains, institutions, hotels and restau- 
rants. Twenty-two milling companies 
reported their sales forces were organ- 
ized by sales regions or districts, the 
number of such districts ranging up to 
25. Four of the five largest milling 
companies reporting operated by such 
sales territories. 

Salesmen of only six companies took 
sales orders to be filled by wholesale 
customers of the mills, while eight re- 
ported their salesmen obtained orders 
from retailers or ultimate users, such 
orders to be filled by the mills but billed 
by the mills to appropriate wholesale 
customers who, in turn, billed the pur- 
chasers. The largest mills did not, as 
a rule, employ these practices. 

Twenty-nine companies reported sell- 
ing to some extent through brokers or 
manufacturers’ agents on commission 
but only two used this method exclu- 
sively. One company sold exclusively to 
retailers on consignment, while two oth- 


* * 


ers used this method to some extent. 
A few companies stated that all their 
sales were made at the mill door and 
that their production and sales person- 
nel were identical. Seven companies 
reported use of retail salesmen, includ- 
ing house-to-house canvassers, but only 
one, a comparatively small mill used 
this method exclusively. One company 
effected a portion of its sales through 
its owned or controlled retail stores. 


CHANGES IN METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Thirty-six out of 56 reporting flour 
milling companies explained there had 
been no important changes since 1929 
in the channels and methods of distribu- 
tion, and the remaining 20 companies re- 
ported changes. One mill related that 
formerly its products were warehoused 
in small quantities at various “spot sta- 
tions” where the customers could pick 
up their purchases or from which ship- 
ments could be made by local freight. 
More recently, however, this company 
has maintained a truck service and has 
made delivery to the doors of the retail 
stores. The use of truck deliveries was 
also given as the important change since 
1929, by 12 other milling companies. 

Public demand for truck deliveries 
and competition from mills willing to 
meet this demand were the reasons most 
frequently given for the use of trucks 
and for making other changes in the 
channels and methods of distribution. 
The use of trucks was said to permit a 
better service to the less than carload lot 
buyers, and in view of high railroad 
rates, truck deliveries were found to 
be an economical means of shipping less 
than carload quantities. One flour mill- 
er explained the increased use of truck 
deliveries by stating that “hard roads” 
reached 90% of its territory, which was 
not the case in 1929. Increased profit 
to the flour miller was also given as a 
reason for shipment by truck. 


CLASSES OF CUSTOMERS TO WHICH DIRECT 
SALES WERE MADE 

Manufacturers were asked to state 
whether direct sales were made to cer- 
tain specified classes of customers. In- 
asmuch as this list was not designed 
specifically for any particular industry, 
one important class of flour milling com- 
pany customers was not included, name- 
ly, bakeries. The following tabulation 
shows the number of flour milling com- 


panies reporting sales to each of the 
specified classes of customers: 


Number of 
Classes of customers— companies 
Independent wholesalers ............++. 44 
Voluntary associations ................. 17 
Wholesale warehouses of retailers’ co- 
operative associations 
National co-operative purchasing agen- 
cies for retailers’ co-operative asso- 





DENNY: 66'6-545000445460460 60000000008 12 
GCROERS OF CHORE GROTOR. 200 acccvcesocecs 29 
Super markets, or chains thereof...... 24 
Individual stores, including general 

BOE 0.6.0 0-b.00 8 56 65 60:9:0:059:400040 600088 44 
Department and variety 11 
Mail orders retailers .......... 3 
Consumer co-operative stores ......... 11 
Independent house-to-house retail can- 

PRGNOTR occ ccevdsccovereseserececers 3 
Ultimate consumers by mail order..... 3 
Private institutions (hotels, restaurants, 

De ME 6 soe sane WEES Cte es 30 
Public institutions (federal, state or 

PPT err reer 25 


Any applicant in lots not less than 
adopted minimum .........sesceseees 27 


In addition to sales to bakeries, most 
of the flour milling companies made 
direct sales to several of the above 
classes of customers. While most deliv- 
eries were made to each class from the 
mill, some deliveries were made from 
warehouses. 


CHANGES IN NATURE OF MARKETS 


Between 1929 and 1939, the proportion 
of household flour sales to total sales 
decreased while the proportion of in- 
dustrial sales increased, according to 
reports of a number of the milling com- 
panies. An increase in sales direct to 
retailers and a decrease in sales through 
jobbers was reported by some of the 
millers. Others had experienced a 
marked increase in the volume sold to 
chain stores and super markets, part of 
which was occasioned by increased bak- 
ery operations of chains. One Pacific 
Coast company asserted that its “ex- 
port market has declined 30%; domestic 
trade in the eastern United States has 
increased 12%; domestic, in the western 
United States has decreased 15%.” 

Thirteen milling companies had more 
customers in 1939 than in 1929, ten had 
less, and four companies reported no 
change in this respect. The increases 
reported were relatively large, one being 
50%, another 20% and a third 15%. 
Some of these increases may have been 
accounted for by companies changing 
from distribution through wholesalers to 
distribution direct to retailers. Forty- 
one of the reporting mills said there 
had not been any substantial change 
since 1929, in the extent to which their 
sales had been effected on firm orders 
for future delivery. Twelve declared 
there had been changes for various rea- 
sons, among which were: “our brokers 
have developed warehouse sales;” “prior 
to 1929, flour buyers sometimes bought 
flour supplies 6 to 12 months ahead— 
today the general average of the trade 
buys for shipment within 12 days;” a 
larger volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery than formerly; “hand-to-mouth” 
buying; buyers “not taking chances on 
the market to the extent they did in 
1929,” and buyers purchasing for “im- 
mediate needs rather than long term 
commitments.” 


WAREHOUSING AND STORAGE 

Flour is ground largely to fill orders 
on hand and for this reason compara- 
tively little storage capacity is needed 
for the finished produdct. Likewise 


millfeed, an important by-product of 
flour milling, while not sold in advance 
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of production, is seldom stored but is 
immediately disposed of at the best price 
obtainable. On the other hand, storage 
space for wheat is required. 

Replies from 51 of the 58 flour mill- 
ing companies indicated that most of 
these concerns produced largely to fill 
orders. Thirty-two companies reported 
that 90% or more of their production 
was for orders and five stated that from 
60 to 89% of their production was for 
this purpose. Thirteen companies re- 
ported that a majority of their produc- 
tion was for stock. 

Of the 58 reporting milling companies, 
50 stated that storage facilities owned 
by them at their plants or elsewhere were 
adequate, while some of the remaining 
eight companies said that in order to 
supplement their own storage space they 
used public warehouse space for vary- 
ing lengths of time, some at “harvest 
time” and others “regularly through the 
year.” 

One of the milling companies report- 
ing that it owned adequate storage facili- 
ties further stated that it carried in 
public warehouses, “small stocks in four 
to six cities to speed deliveries.” An- 
other stated that it also stored in public 
warehouses and in owned by wholesalers 
and that most of this storage was in the 
“east during winter, months and at the 
head of the Great Lakes prior to the 
close of navigation.” 

Seventeen milling companies reported 
that they maintained district or regional 
warehouses to which flour was shipped 
and from which it was supplied to cus- 
tomers. Several of these companies main- 
tained only one such warehouse while 
others operated several, the largest num- 
ber for any one milling company be- 
ing 86. 

The practice of borrowing working 
capital on the security of flour in stor- 
age in order to permit marketing it 
over a favorable period of time appar- 
ently is not common in the flour mill- 
ing industry. Only seven of the com- 
panies stated they borrowed money on 
their flour stocks but most of the seven 
asserted that the practice was important 
to their operations, the replies including 
such statements as “vital,” “very vital,” 
“absolutely necessary,” and “absolutely.” 
One company explained that “it is neces- 
sary to borrow to purchase wheat and 
corn in harvest season” and another 
that “we borrow on stored products al- 
most constantly purely because of lack of 
working capital—to meet current needs, 
not future ones.” 


PRACTICES RESPECTING BRANDING 


Very little flour is sold without identi- 
fying trade mark or brand name. Miill- 
ing companies generally package flour 
principally under their own brands but 
many sell a considerable quantity under 
customers brands. Fifty-three companies 
reported concerning the use of brands 
and more than four-fifths of these sold 
50% or more of their production of the 
specified products under their own 
brands, the proportions reported being as 
follows: 


Number of 

Proportion of sales— companies 
OME. Sic v.c du pned0gs0essssseehes 17 
eS ee eer 
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Applying the reported percentages to 
the net sales of each company, it appears 
that 80.5% of the sales of the 53 com- 
panies consisted of goods bearing flour 


eonron. 





milling companies’ own brands; 16.5% 
bore customer’s private brands; about 
one-half percent consisted of a combina- 
tion of millers’ own and customers’ pri- 
vate brands; and 2.5% was sold without 
brand name. 

The number of brands produced varied 
widely as between companies and was 
generally much larger for the large com- 
panies. The same grade was frequently 
sold under several brands. For example, 
one division of a large company packed 
21 different grades for bakers under 40 
of its own brand names and 15 grades 
for the family trade under 25 of its 
own brands, as well as many private 
brands. Another large company, in 1939, 
was producing nearly 250 brands. Latest 
information, however, indicates that in 
the interest of economy there has been a 
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substantial reduction throughout the 
industry in the number of grades and 
brands of flour produced. 


BASIS OF PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Statements from flour milling com- 
panies indicated that no method of quot- 
ing prices was outstanding in the indus- 
try. A summary of these statements in- 
dicates that, either exclusively or in com- 
bination with one or both of the other 
methods 33 companies sold on an f.o.b. 
shipping point basis; 26 sold on a basis 
of price delivered at transportation 
agency in customer’s city or town; and 
41 made sales on prices delivered at cus- 
tomer’s door. 

Three of the largest five companies 
reported that they sold all of the kinds 
of flour selected for this inquiry (house- 
hold, industrial, and mixes) on all three 





TABLE I—CENTS PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES F.0.B. FACTORY ABSORBED BY 

COST OF MERCHANDISE SOLD, GROSS MARGIN AND DISTRIBUTION EXPENSES 

(EXCLUDING OUTWARD TRANSPORTATION) OF 46 FLOUR MILLING COMPANIES, 
GROUPED BY CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION—1939 


Selling principally through own sales 
organizations to: 


Retailers 
Wholesalers 


Number of companies 
Net sales f.o.b. factory... 


9 2 6 22 
$1,193,363 $1,328,144 $2,086,620 $262,836,337 $6,106,341 $273,550,805 
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Cost of merchandise sold 951,204 1,184,821 1,843,105 215,049,055 5,505,071 224,533,256 
Gross margin ....... $242,159 $143,323 $243,515 $47,787,282  $601.270 $49.017.549 
Total distribution expense $121,457 $38,074 $176,369 $35,212,795 $491,172 $36,039,867 
CENTS PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES 
Net sales f.o.b. factory... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Cost of merchandise sold 79.71 89.21 88.33 81,82 90.15 82.08 
Gross margin ....... $20.29 $10.79 $11.67 $18.18 $9.85 $17.92 
Distribution expense: 
Salesmen’s salaries ...... is: re -92 1.67 .39 1.63 
Other distribution personnel 
salaries and wages.... 3.64 1.08 3.43 2.84 2.54 2.83 
Salesmen’s commissions 
and bonuses .......... -43 -41 10 -02 -10 
Social security and pen- 
sion fund payments... -51 .20 -23 -09 .22 
Commissions to _ brokers, 
TRCLOTE, GEG. cecccceces -02 S.. 32 .40 1.90 -43 
Adertising and sales pro- 
motion expense ........ .96 46 4.70 -81 4.54 
All other distribution ex- 
CORTE cccascsocevocseve 3.43 1,74 2.71 3.46 2.29 3.42 
Total distribution ex- 
DORMER a vccccecsccecs $10.18 $2.87 $8.45 $13.40 $8.04 $13.17 
Provision for bad debts.. .23 ee -20 -15 i -16 
Total distribution ex- 
pense and-provision 
for bad debts...... $10.41 $2.87 $8.65 $13.55 $8.21 $13.33 


*Less than .005 cent. 


TABLE II—FLOUR MILLING CORPORATIONS—1941 


Items of cost and expense— 


Per cent of total 
or cents per 
dollar of sales 












SALES— (per cent) 
Sales—domestic (less discounts, returns and allowances) ..........c0ccceeeceevece $97.10 
Sales—export and foreign (less discounts, returns and allowances)............ee06. 2.90 

_ rrr rrerrrrrrrrrrrrre rere cree rEeT PTE CCPL Lerirririrn 100.00 

COST OF GOODS SOLD— . 

(Cents) 
re i, cach ane A aGe ys be UENb SiS HO OREN UA SS 0500000.00-b0005 045060088088 70.10 
EOE OTE ORL Ce RTL OLLTECTOR CPE EET TTT ree rT 3.10 
i ee ere ee ETT OCE CLL OT EEE OTTER TPCT ET eT 1.49 
Depreciation, obsolescence, ee Dk do ke 4,014.5 0 dn Bw oe O0e oe ee oe eee 0.95 
Cees Sey Gy CO GUE OE MI, ooo o.5:0-v 0 babe cce esse esbeeeneedereeneees 0.43 
Social security and pension fund payments charged to cost of goods.............. 0.22 
ee ee, NE nb 6c eo ne S604 0.0064 054 0500 bees cobs beeRedeeroredeccaees 0.62 
Other plant costs and operating expenses not specified...............00cecceeccees 3.14 
Research and development expenses included in cost of goods................0000. 0.11 
ee ee es occa sens heer Se OSC AS Ow Sew ONG SU aee es 20th a ee aNeS seas 4.28 

Se I Se I NE 6.6 ay, 5 5.6:6.6.00.5:0. 608 09 00.0 Ne 64 NERS SOO 6daN Cece tees eda 84.44 

FCS TOT CEST TUTTO TOT TCU CTT TCO SCT ITEC TCre 15.56 

ee SI CUED GE DONE nice cece i eis bec ecredesecasecccesecseccevesece 0.80 

Oe ee ee ee Te ee eT eer re ey ere reer ere Tee Oe ere ee ee 16.36 

SELLING, GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
RR ge See ee a eC ee en a i ne 6.22 
EE CAC 6h ReGen dhe hDES COONS 6G COE OANGE SUAS KOU HOUSES ENE 5 0046000200000008 3.05 
pT PTFE CUTTER E ECT ETON CCT TT Pere Tere 3.30 
Corporate taxes charged to selling and administrative expenses..................-. 0.26 
Social security and pension fund payments charged te selling and administrative 

GRPORTG 66. 6-6.0:0 00.506 6:60:60 50060 05.00 060 ech OH Ke OKO K OO DdeE EOD DROS CEHOS OC CCC ORES 0.27 
Research and development expenses included in selling and administrative expenses eae 

Total selling, general and administrative expensesS.............520.ceceeeeeees 13.08 
Net profit before proyisions for uncollectible accounts...........-.-25eseececeeueee 3.28 

Deduct provision for uncollectible accounts ..........566 ccc eee cece e ee ennees 0.07 
Net profit from manufacturing, extracting or trading..............-..eee cece eeees 3.21 
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bases and while a fourth reported the 
use of all three price bases ‘it qualified 
its answers by saying it sold “very 
little’ on the basis of f.o.b. shipping 
point or delivered at customer’s door. 
This company reported large sales de- 
livered at transportation agency at cus- 
tomer’s point by saying “car loads were 
delivered on track and less than car 
loads at terminals, at customer’s loca- 
tion.” The fifth of these companies re- 
ported all sales of all three kinds of flour 
on an f.o.b. shipping point basis. 


MULTIPLICITY OF FLOUR-OONTAINER SIZES 


The Millers’ National Federation pub- 
lishes “Flour Package Differentials,” in 
which are listed the different sizes of con- 
tainers for flour. The list effective March 
23, 1942, showed two sizes of packages in 
wood or plywood, namely, 196 and 98 lbs; 
two in jute, 140 and 98 Ibs; 22 in cotton, 
and 20 in paper bags. The cotton pack- 
age sizes ranged from 11% lbs to 140 lbs, 
and the paper from 1%, lbs to 98 Ibs. 
The list also showed “114-lb packages to 
be sold on carton basis.” Of course, not 
all flour millers pack flour in each of 
these sizes. 

The Federal Trade Commission made 
a study of the wheat flour milling in- 
dustry in the early 20’s, and published 
a report’ in which it stated: 

The cost of packages was the second 
largest item in the mill cost of flour and 
averaged 40c bbl for the four-year period 
1919-1922. 

The absence of federal laws regulating 
the sizes of flour and feed packages and 
the widely varying state laws and cus- 
toms have resulted in an unnecessary 
diversity and multiplicity of packages, 
thus increasing cost of production and 
distribution. The need of standardizing 
the sizes of packages has long been 
recognized. The laws of various states 
requiring that the weight contents shall 
be marked on each package do not satis- 
fy this need. Forty-one states have such 
laws for flour packages, and 46 states 
for commercial feeding stuffs. Weight 
marking laws afford no relief from the 
waste involved in multiplicity of pack- 
ages, nor do they give full protection 
against deception of the consumer. 

No less than 34 different sizes of flour 
packages are now in use in the domestic 
trade. Reports from 80 representative 
milling companies show that more than 
97% of their combined sales in 1922 were 
in 12 different sizes of packages, which 
in fact really represented only six dif- 
ferent sizes of packages, namely, the 
barrel, half barrel, quarter barrel, eighth 
barrel, and sixteenth barrel, and the 
special 140-lb export sack. The close 
resemblance between 48 and 49-lb sacks, 
24 and 241/,-lb sacks, and 12 and 1214-lb 
sacks, respectively, affords an easy op- 
portunity for deceiving the uninformed 
or unobserving purchaser. 

Aside from the 140-lb sack, which is 
the customary size for bulk sales and 
export business the entire list of flour 
packages might well be limited to a few 
standard sizes each one of which would 
be so distinctly different in weight as to 
leave no room for mistake by the pur- 
chaser. The proposed “decimal weight 
law” would accomplish this purpose. It 
aims at simplicity and economy and its 
adoption would remove the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions arising from the present 
multiplicity of packages. This proposed 


‘Wheat Flour Milling Industry, S. Doc. 
68th Cong., May 16, 1924. 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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“SILVER MIST” 


We invite the interest of any job- 
ber who is looking for a “right on 
the nose” quality in all-purpose, 
hard wheat family type flour— 
without over accent of fancy price 
—which will underwrite his sales 
effort in his trade territory. 


Also brokers who want to build 
a customer clientele. 


Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Salina, Kansas 
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Food Production 

















FOR BAKERS 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | 














(Continued from page 20.) 

July 1 of 385,000,000 bus. In 1917, on 
the other hand, not only was the world 
supply very small but the crop in the 
United States was only 620,000,000 bus 
and the carry-over on July 1 was no 
more than 80,000,000 bus. In addition 
to the smaller supply, net exports of 
wheat in the crop year 1917-18 amounted 
to almost 103,000,000 bus compared with 
only 23,000,000 bus in 1941-42. Similar- 
ly, in 1918-19 the total supply of wheat 
was 944,000,000 bus and net exports 
amounted to 277,000,000 bus while in 
1942-43 the total supply was 1,614,000,- 
000 bus and net exports were only 26,- 
000,000 bus. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that in the present war we are 
not only using large quantities of wheat 
for alcohol and synthetic rubber, but 
about one third of the 1942 wheat crop 
was fed to livestock during the 1942-43 
season and a somewhat larger portion of 
the 1943 crop is expected to be used 
for feeding in the 1943-44 season. In 
the first war, however, feeding wheat to 
livestock was considered highly unpa- 
triotic. 

The greatest demands on the United 
States at present are for products such 
as meats, eggs, dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables which can be packed 
and shipped in concentrated form. The 
critical situation in fats and oils was 
created by the loss of imports from the 
Pacific areas as a result of our war with 
Japan. 

The increased demand for the protec- 
tive foods in this war is partly ac- 
counted for by a greater knowledge of 
nutrition which stresses the importance 
of vitamins in contrast to the emphasis 
placed on calories in the last war. The 
more successful conversion of Great 
Britain’s agriculture to the production 
of staple foods such as wheat and pota- 
toes is also a factor in the shift in the 
demand. 

TOTAL FOOD PRODUCTION 


The level of food production in the 
United States was about the same on a 
per capita basis in the first year of the 
two World Wars. The per capita food 
production in both 1914 and 1939 was 
5% above the base period 1935-39. In 
1915 the production had risen 3%, but, 
as a result of crop failures in the ensu- 
ing two years, it declined, and by 1917 
was only 2% above the base period. In 
1918, however, the per capita food pro- 
duction increased 9% over the previous 
year and was the highest production 
attained in the United States until 1941. 

Food production in the second World 
War presents a more striking picture. 
Beginning in 1939 with the same per 
capita production as in 1914, it’ in- 
creased 4% in 1940, increased 3% in 
1941 and broke all then existing rec- 
ords, rose another 8% in 1942, and is 
expected to show a further increase 
of 3% in 1943. 

In both wars, production of food 
livestock held up much better than food 
crops. The per capita production of 
food crops reached a record level in 
1915 (exceeded only by the 1942 pro- 
duction) but declined 25% in 1916. It 
remained at a low level in 1917 but in- 
creased sharply in 1918 when it was 


(Continued on page 29.) 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lib WMA] will ‘stretch’ 





* Liberty Ships, plowing the Seven Seas 
to supply our fighting men, are made 

of rigid steel. Yet, American ingenuity 
has found a way to “stretch” them to 
carry greater loads by packaging 
cargoes to take less space. 


In overseas shipment of clothing, 
textiles, tents and tarpaulins, for example, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps uses a 
special heavy cotton tubular baling 
instead of boxes which saves 35% to 
50% on shipping space .. . cuts the 
weight of each package by 15 pounds. 


=- 
i — 


Huge quantities of these supplies are 
squeezed into small, steel-strapped bales. 
The cotton tubing is then slipped over 
the bales, cut to proper length and 
closed at ends with wire ties. This 
method not only increases ship capacity 
but lowers packing time and costs. 


= 
BSt=aceuul 
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Known as Tite-Fit Tubing and designed 
to carry hard-to-package merchandise 
in peacetime, this tubular baling is only 
one of many Bemis products now serv- 
ing the cause of Freedom. 








Serving also are the many types of Bemis 
bags used by millers in their huge and 
vitally important wartime jobs. And we 
assure the milling industry of our 
continued efforts to supply bags that will 
carry its products safely to Allied 
fighters and workers the world over. 








Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS « 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








Mis 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Teday & Yesterday 


FOOD ENOUGH 
“There are no physical reasons why 
food enough cannot be produced, proc- 
essed, and moved into consumption to 
feed our armed forces, our war workers 
and our families and at the same time 
do our share in the feeding of our allies 
and the people of the freed nations.” 
This provocative statement, made at a 
time when others are predicting a crit- 
food 
pages of “Food Enough,” 


comes from the 
Dr. John D. 
of the 
just pub- 


ical shortage, 
Black’s up-to-the-minute review 
This book, 


lished by the Jaques Cattell Press, Lan- 


food situation. 
caster, Pa., as the first book of its series 


, 


on “Science for War and Peace,” sum- 
marizes the facts about our total food 
Then the 


needs in the light of production, of how 


needs. author examines these 
much food we can actually produce, and 
of the factors—manpower, machines, 
feed and fertilizer—that limit this pro- 
duction. 

But Dr. Black makes it clear that the 
problem cannot be completely solved by 
merely stepping up food production. He 
points out that, for the first time in 
years, millions of American families now 
have enough money to buy all the beef 
they want. And even if we were to 
feed all of our 1943 miracle corn crop 
to cattle, we still could not hope to meet 
this unprecedented demand for beef. 
This same equation is true of butter. If 
all our corn crop were fed to milk cows 
there still would not be enough butter 
to meet the demand. Dr. Black explains, 
however, that by stinting on such foods 
as beef and butter, we are still able to 
produce 
finitely more important items in 
diet, milk and cheese. 

The author feels likewise that we have 
overproduced on hogs. The bushels of 
corn fed to hogs, he points out, would 
have gone four times as far had they 
been ground into grits, hominy and meal 
to feed millions of southern families. 

The closing chapters of Dr. Black’s 
book deal with food in the postwar sit- 
uation—first, the transition years when 
the soldiers are being demobilized and 
industry is being converted, and over in 
Europe food production is being re- 
stored; and then in the real postwar 
after that. He sees easy possi- 
bilities for a larger and a more pros- 
perous agriculture in this country than 
we have had since the last war—if only 


ample quantities of those in- 
our 


years 
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“The other night,” 










said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “T was settin’ by the fire smokin’ an’ kind of 
dozin’, an’ I got to thinkin’ of how I'd got pretty well along 
SE ijn gifs an’ hadn’ t nothin’ much to show for it but 


WWiworkin’ hnowledée of how to handle a 
_ bass-fish so’s he won't get away. An’ 
-then it began to come over me kind of 


= an’ hill billies an’ Red Sawyer, I 
-. had a considerable sight of real 


among these here hills; an’ maybe, 
ss all, ef a feller’s managed to pick 


. L allow that havin’ friends an’ 
’ another way of expressin’ the 
Chifetian oo an’ a man that gets anywhere at it ain't 
in no danger of havin’ the Almighty turn his back on him.” 










» a few friends as he’s gone 
ong he ain’t got no call to run 








international relations can be so clarified 
that this country produces food for the 
world in proportion to its soil resources. 

Dr. Black was closely associated with 
agriculture in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
before going to Harvard University, 
where he is Henry Lee Professor of 
economics. He has kept in close touch 
with major developments in agricultural 
policy in the past 20 years. His book, 
“Parity, Parity, Parity,’ published in 
1942, dealt with the most recent phases 
of farm policy. He is now a member 
of the food and nutritions board of the 
National Research Council and of the 
economic panel of the interim commis- 
sion of the United Nations Food Con- 
ference. 


To the healthy palate bread is sweet. 
—Italian Proverb. 
SCAVENGER BEETLES 

Carpet beetles, or dermestids, known 
to housekeepers as pests of household 
furnishings, sometimes vary their diet 
by feeding on dried products of vege- 
table origin, and some of them are occa- 
sionally found in establishments han- 
dling grain and cereal products. The 
black carpet beetle (Attagenus piceus 
[Oliv.]) is the most abundant and 
troublesome of these and the small 


black beetles are frequently to be seen 
in the spring at windows of mills and 
warehouses. 

The larva, or worm, is reddish or 
golden brown, clothed with short, scale- 
like, appressed hairs and provided with 
a characteristic tuft of long hairs at 
the end of the body. The worms do not 
cause much actual damage to grain or 
its products but prefer to breed in cracks 
in the floor where accumulations of flour, 
meal and woolen lint collect. 

When bolting reels and redressing ma- 
chines in flour mills are allowed to stand 
idle too long, damage is often caused 
to the silk cloths of these milling units 
by the feeding of these worms.—R. T. 
Cotton, senior entomologist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


~] 
Green wood, new bread and new cider 
ruin a house.—French Saying. 


BINDER TWINE FROM PAPER 


In Sweden binder twine is now made 
of paper instead of hemp, supplies of 
the latter having become exhausted and 
imports being impossible owing to war 
conditions. Paper was used for the first 
time, and very extensively, for the 1942 
harvest. Improvements in manufacture 
followed, and for the 1943 harvest it 
was used almost exclusively. 
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AN ASTRONOMICAL MILLER 


The name of a scientist known to 
history as Regiomontanus in his youth 
was Johann Mueller. He was born at 
Koenigsberg, in Franconia, in 1436, and 
was the son of a miller. The fact is in- 
dicated in his name. 

In his boyhood he assisted in the 
mill, but at the age of about 16 became 
the pupil of Purbach, in Vienna, and 
much interested in astronomy. About 
this time he changed his name to Regio 
montanus, which was the Latin equiva- 
lent of the name of his birthplace, bot! 
of which might be translated as King’s 
Mountain. 

In 1462 he accompanied Cardinal Bes- 
sarion to Italy in a search for ancient 
manuscripts, and in 1463 he wrote one 
of the earliest works on trigonometry, 
and made an epitome of Ptolemy’s 
astronomy. That scholars of that da, 
were at least as resentful about criti 
cism as at present is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1468 he had to flee Rome 
in danger of his life because he pointed 
out the blunders in a translation of the 
Almagest by George of Trebizond. 

In 1471 he settled in Nuremberg, 
where Walther, a wealthy citizen of 
about 40, became his pupil. Together 
they equipped the first observatory in 
Europe, for which Regiomontanus him- 
self constructed various important in- 
struments. The observatory itself was 
built with a turning top, on the same 
principle as that which was just coming 
in for use on windmills. 

In 1472 Regiomontanus, whose repu- 
tation by that time had spread all over 
Europe, was called to Rome by Pope 
Sixtus IV to aid in the reform of the 
calendar. Four years later he seems to 
have died there of the plague. 


TO A YOUNG FARMER 
You ask, my son, if the wheat is deal, 
Now snow has come and quickly spread 
Its pall of white across the land 
And blotted each green, hopeful strand. 
But the wheat is young like you—and 
both 
May make impatient labor out of growth. 
When seeds are planted by your hand 
You shall feel their worth and under- 
stand, 
That fields must sleep, and it is so 
They should be safely blanketed in snow 


Rosatire BarNetr SPINDLER. 
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SEIZING THE OPPORTUNITY 


N our last issue we commented on two recent inci- 

dents reported from Britain tending to show both 
the consumers’ dislike for long extraction flours and 
those containing admixtures of grain other than wheat 
and, also, increasing doubts expressed by nutrition- 
ists and bio-chemists of the food values and healthful- 
ness of some of these wartime bread expedients and 
experiments. 

A miller, who prefers in this connection to be un- 
identified, sends us the text of a letter he sent to his 
entire sales organization accompanying a reprint of 
our comment, reading in principal part as follows: 


“We want to supplement the editorial with this 
comment. We, as an organization, have always 
plugged for and recommended to the baker the 
use of patent flours. The history of our business 
has been unique in that we were one of the first 
mills to pioneer and to push the sales of short 
patent flours. 

“It seems to us that in spite of all the propa- 
ganda that is loose in the country, trying to make 
people use bread, whether it be from a combina- 
tion of admixtures of other grains, or stuffed 
straight flours—after the flurry is over, the public 
reverts to insisting on a white loaf of bread. 

“It isn’t mere coincidence when we say that 
we do not have an account on our books that 
uses a stuffed straight flour from us.” 


In our judgment every miller might well be serv- 
ing both the industry and his own interest by keeping 
his eyes open for such day to day opportunities as 
this. It is true that propaganda for white flour, 
even for use of higher grades of white flour, does not 
accomplish a great deal when directed to others actu- 
ally engaged in milling and the sale of flour. Yet, 
as a little leaven leaveneth the whole loaf, as a man, 
no matter how clear his conscience, is the better for 
going to church and hearing repetitions of “the Word,” 
so any and every “boost” for white flour and white 
bread serves in some degree to repel the enemies ot 
counter propaganda. 

Indeed, almost since we can remember we have 
heard millers demand that “something be done” to put 
detractors of the nutritional merits of flour and bread 
in their places. Yet, after years of effort by the faith- 
ful resulted in establishment of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, its services to flour and bread are largely 
limited to its own activities, with too little individual 
co-operation by members of the rank and file of the 
industry. 

Incidentally, a single statement in the letter quoted 
is worthy of attention on its own account. That is 
the declaration that, with a large and widely dispersed 
trade, especially in bakery flours, this miller has not 
a single buyer of “stuffed straight” flour. This is the 
more remarkable in the present situation which com- 
pels so many bakers to resort to every possible ex- 
pedient to insure supplies of flour within ceiling prices. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAG SUPPLY JITTERS 

oe many weeks past a major worry item in the 

minds of millers—sharing importance with wheat 
prices, ceilings, directives, impending subsidies and 
labor—has been the matter of securing sufficient sup- 
plies of containers, especially of cotton and paper 
bags. Every day we hear about some instance of 
threatening dire distress because of lack of bags in 
which to pack and ship mill products. 

On the other side of the picture, our friends in 
the bag manufacturing business tell us of being driven 
to the verge of distraction, not only by their own 
difficulties with supplies and shipments and, most of 
all, the labor shortage, but by the constant pounding 
by their customers by every means of communication, 
especially the long distance telephone. 

All of this is, of course, an inescapable part of 
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war conditions now being experienced in varying de- 
gree by every establishment and every man engaged 
in commerce and industry. Also, as is widely the case, 
the difficulty is increased rather than ameliorated by 
fears of disaster rather than any real threat of disas- 
ter. In this particular business of products contain- 
ers, we have yet to hear of any mill being compelled 
to shut down because of there being no bags available. 


It is possible that this may somewhere have hap- 
pened, but there is sufficient reason to believe that 
any such actual cases are greatly outweighed by the 
innumerable instances of processors worrying them- 
selves half sick with fear that it sometime might 
happen. Our observation, reinforced by some direct 
inquiry, is that bag manufacturers are, like most other 
well conducted industries, doing a good job under 
exceptionally great difficulties with shortages of ma- 
terials and labor in combination with government 
regulations and legitimate government demands for 
their products. 

As in most other matters in these trying times, 
however, the situation would be improved by the 
greatest possible co-operation all around, saving jit- 
ters until there are more actual instances of produc- 
tion stoppages because of lack of containers. 
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DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATION 


E have been invited to comment on the some- 

what unusual distribution, geographically and 
in the matter of industry representation, of the Mill- 
ers Advisory Committee appointed by the Office of 
Price Administration. Its personnel is, it is pointed 
out to us, as follows, in terms of districts and num- 
ber of representatives on the committee: Northwest, 
1; Minneapolis-Buffalo, 2; Missouri-Kansas-Nébraska, 
2; Oklahoma-Texas, 2; Pacific Coast, 1; Eastern, 3; 
Central States and Southeast, 5; Mountain States, 1; 
blenders, 1; flour merchants, 1. 

We have to admit that, considered as a committee 
delegated to speak for the whole flour milling indus- 
try, this group is a trifle unusual, both when consid- 
ered geographically and in its proportionate repre- 
sentation of milling taken as a whole. We note, for 
instance, that seven of its members have a total flour 
producing capacity of something like 5,000 sacks per 
day, almost numerically equal to the whole representa- 
tion of members of the industry producing perhaps 
95% of the country’s flour supply. 

Yet, we do not know that fault legitimately may 
be found with this distribution. Assuredly these 
smaller producers are entitled to have their “say” 
about what sort of a subsidy we are to have, if sub- 
sidy we must have. It might even turn out that the 
necessity of providing for the operation of these 
smaller units under whatever form of subsidy 
“squeeze” ultimately may be adopted would be a good 
thing for the larger and lower cost producers. Fur- 
thermore, on the evidence of the way in which most 
directives are made up and issued, it appears not 
unlikely that this advisory committee may function 
largely as a sounding board for the broadcasting of 
official pronunciamentoes. 

Anyway, we have here further proof of the democ- 
racy of our way of life, a fact, or a faith, that 
recently has been too often questioned. 


A L 


UNLAWFUL CONFUSIONS 


VALUED correspondent, referring to our recent 

quotation from a 1920 issue of Wallace’s Farmer 
demanding enactment of a law “imposing severe pen- 
alties upon any government official who undertakes 
to influence either crop production or crop prices,” 
quotes from the law passed during Secretary Wallace’s 
regime as Secretary of Agriculture the following 
paragraph: 


“Any person who shall knowingly or carelessly 
deliver or cause to be delivered for transmission 
through the mails or in interstate commerce by 
telegraph, telephone, wireless or any other means 
of communication, false or misleading or know- 
ingly inaccurate reports concerning crop or mar- 
ket information or conditions that affect or tend 
to affect the price of any commodity in inter- 
state commerce shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof be fined 
not more than ten thousand dollars ($10,000) or 
imprisoned for not more than one year or both, 
together with costs of prosecution.” 


Our correspondent, perhaps, takes a somewhat 
unfair advantage. Both Editor Wallace and Secretary 
Wallace doubtless were influenced by the highest and 
noblest motives in their desire to protect producers 
and consumers equally from mischievous activities of 
government and self-serving propaganda of individuals 
to the end that all might be honest, prosperous and 
happy. Yet the fact remains that since expression of 
the pious Wallace editorial wish and enactment of 
laws providing fines for distribution of misleading in- 
formation, the government has been the greater, in- 
deed the only, offender. 

Today virtually all of the information about seed- 
time and harvest, as well as about crops and prices, 
issues from government. Also all influence upon mar- 
kets, so far as the government is able to control it, 
issues, not, as previously, from the bulls and bears 
of the pits but almost wholly from press releases about 
supplies and needs, conditions and prospects and fore- 
casts of government action in the matter of loans, 
ceilings, buying and selling, programs and quotas and, 
finally, goals of production and price. Little else is 
of importance; or, at least, to the extent that it 
might otherwise be of importance, it is subject to 
nullification on any day and hour by a Washington 
directive masked as a wartime need. 

We have observed—as who has not?—the day-to- 
day efforts of previously normal forces of supply and 
demand to influence the currents of markets and 
prices, and their constant defeat by bureau orders 
from Washington, too frequently based upon biased, 
even outrightly false, premises. It is fair to say that 
scarcely a day passes in which Editor Wallace’s de- 
mand that “government officials be forbidden to put 
out any statement to influence agricultural prices” and 
the provision of law that circulation of “false or 
misleading or knowingly inaccurate reports” is sub- 
ject to fine and imprisonment are not equally vio- 
lated. For it is obvious that falsity and inaccuracy 
are not necessarily in a statement itself but in the 
implication of the statement and in the use and pur- 
pose of its making. 

We do not mean to question the need of measures 
to safeguard prices as a whole against the upward 
spirals leading to inflation, but it is fair and just 
criticism to say that these measures are today being 
so confused by implications, threats of action and 
issuance of ill-considered directives that a very large 
part of their purpose might be more effectively ac- 
complished by completely free markets and prices and 
the ultimate balancing forces of supply and demand. 
Certainly the food situation, to particularize, was 
very much better in the war of a quarter century 
ago, with minimum controls, than today, with controls 
so complex that not even their authors are able to 
understand either the orders themselves or their pur- 
poses—if any. 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorK CITY 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 











nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


‘<seqne8  rm| DEALERS IN 


_ NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


wt) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












racine MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


saa le Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
w York Inquiries: Jo ae F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 




















MINNESOTA GIRL 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


5 ° p, | fe Waites CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron : 


FLour - . . «+ « long on quality! 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
only 7% smaller than in 1915. The per 
capita production of food livestock, on 
the other hand, with the exception of a 
slight decline between 1916 and 1917, 
continuously increased during the war 
period and was 10% greater in 1918 
than in 1914. In the present war the 
per capita production of food crops 
increased 14% between 1939 and 1942 
when it was 119% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age but is expected to be 107% of the 
base period in 1943. The per capita 
production of food livestock, however, 
has increased 15% between 1939 and 
1942, and in 1943 is expected to exceed 
the record production of 1942 by 7%. 
FOOD AND FEED CROPS 

The extent of conversion to a war 
footing is to be measured not only in 
the over-all increase in production but, 
what is more important, in the direction 
of production to meet the most urgent 
requirements. As _ previously pointed 
out, one of the most pressing problems 
in World War I was the shortage of 


wheat. The harvested wheat acreage in 
1910-14 was 50,000,000. In 1914 it was 
56,000,000. It rose to 60,000,000 in 1915 


but by 1917 had declined to about 47,- 
000,000 acres. However, in 1918 the 
harvested acreage rose to 61,000,000. 
The decline in harvested acreage in 1916 
and 1917 is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of a decline in acreage planted, 
since the abandonment may have been 
unusually large in these years when the 
yields per acre were 12 and 13 bus, re- 
spectively, compared with an average 
yield of 14.8 bus in the period 1910-14. 
However, statistics on planted acreage 
for this period are not available. At 
the beginning of World War II, the 
United States had abundant stocks of 
wheat and the need was for an expan- 
sion in oil-bearing crops to offset the 
loss of imports from many areas involved 
in the war, Accordingly, wheat acreage 
was reduced. In 1935-39, the planted 
wheat acreage was over 73,000,000 and 
by 1942 it had declined to 52,500,000. 
In 1943 the acreage was increased to 
54,000,000. Yields per harvested acre 
were much larger in this war than in 
World War I. While in 1935-39 the 
yield per harvested acre was 13 bus, it 
rose to about 20 bus in 1942 and is 
expected to be close to 17 bus in 1943. 

While wheat production received the 
greatest emphasis in World War I, the 
production of oil-bearing crops assumed 
major importance in World War II. 
The spread of the war to the Pacific 
area made necessary an increase in the 
production of domestic oil-bearing crops 
to replace the loss in imports of vege- 
table oils. In 1988 the acreage of oil- 
bearing crops was 5,600,000.. By 1941 
the acreage had increased to 11,000,000. 
With the impetus of agricultural goals 
and support-price programs, the har- 
vested acreage rose to 18,600,000 in 1942 
and is expected to reach about 22,000,000 
in 1948. In the first World War, the 
oil-bearing crops were of minor impor- 
tance in total food and feed crop pro- 
duction. The production of these items 
never constituted more than one half of 
1% of the total while in 1943 it is ex- 
pected to reach almost 414%. 

The next most important problem in 
shifting agriculture to a war footing 
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is that of increasing feedstuffs for live- 
stock production. At the outbreak of 
World War II, the United States had 
a smaller acreage devoted to feed crops 
than in the corresponding period of the 
previous war. From 1929 to 1939 there 
was a considerable reduction in the total 
acreage of all crops in order to adjust 
to a smaller domestic and foreign de- 
mand which resulted from the depres- 
sion. ‘The adjustment to reduced de- 
conditions was implemented by 
and conservation pro- 


mand 
the production 


grams of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 


The drouths in the mid- 


dle 1930’s were also influential in reduc- 
ing acreage. 

In 1935-39 the harvested corn acreage 
was 93,000,000 compared with 101,000,000 
in 1910-14. The acreage declined to 
87,000,000 in 1940 but has been increasing 
since then. It is estimated to be 94,000,- 
000 in 1943. In 1915, on the other hand, 
the harvested corn acreage was 101,- 
000,000, reached 111,000,000 in 1917, and 
then dropped to 102,000,000 in 1918. In 
spite of the larger acreage in the first 
World War period, the average produc- 
tion of corn in 1915-18 was smaller than 
in 1940-43. This is accounted for by 
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exceptionally large yields in the later 
period resulting from favorable weath- 
er, widespread use of hybrid seed, in- 
creased use of fertilizers, and improved 
operating practices. Thus, the yiel¢ 
per harvested acre in 1915-18 averaged 
about 26 bus compared with about 32 
bus in 1940-43. 

In both wars the harvested acreage of 
oats and barley was substantially ex- 
panded. In the first World War oats 
acreage increased from 38,800,000 in 
1915 to 42,500,000 in 1918. In World 
War II, it increased from 35,300,000 in 
33.) 
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TAX RELIEF FOR MILLS IMPERATIVE 


Toronto, ONt.—War requirements in the way of flour for use of armed forces 
on the fighting fronts and civilian populations in countries concerned are rapidly 


wearing down the efficiency of Canadian flour mills. 


Already individual plants are 


breaking down under the terriffic strain of current operations and valuable capacity 
is being made less effective by lack of foresight and judgment on the part of those 
whose responsibility it is to see that flour production remains at a highest possible 


peak. 


Everyone knows that Ottawa must have money in lavish abundance with which to 


pay war costs. That 


aspect of the current situation is not under debate. 


But it is 


also and emphatically the case that production of flour in Canada must go on without 
let or hindrance through these remaining months or years of fighting, regardless of any 


other consideration. 
the war itself is over. 


It must also go on with equal and almost greater urgency after 
Any let up in flour production in Canada will be a major 


disaster. If the government at Ottawa can be brought to a full and lasting appreciation 
of this fundamental fact that will be an allied victory no less to be desired than suc- 


cesses in the military sphere. 


Milling machinery wears out fast if not constantly repaired. No matter how 
skillfully an operating staff may make shift to carry on without rehabilitation and 
replacements disastrous shutdowns are certain to follow if present conditions in the 
Canadian flour milling industry are allowed to go on. The government at Ottawa 


alone is in a position to provide a remedy. 


The amount of relief from taxes on milling enterprises which would meet the 
present situation is a mere trifle in relation to the total income from such taxes. 
Something should be done and that at once if those who bear the burden of responsi- 
bility for maintaining the output of Canadian flour in these critical days are to have 


confidence and the means to do their job as it should be done. 


A. H. Baizey. 





POOL DIRECTORS PROPOSE 
REPAYMENT TO GROWERS 


Winnirec, Man.—Delegates to the re- 
cent nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool recommended 
to the board of directors that sums to- 
taling $2,166,000 be paid back to the 
growers from the surplus earnings made 
from the handlings of the 1942-43 crop. 
This amount is made up as follows: 

A refund of $1,800,000 to be paid 
to growers who delivered grain to 
pool elevators during the crop year 
1942-43, 

An allotment of approximately 
$366,000 to be used to pay interest 
on all elevator deductions for the 
year in which the surplus’ was 
earned, at the rate of 3%. 

A net surplus of $3,288,831 was made 
on the year’s operations after meeting 
all charges and providing for full de- 
preciation on fixed assets. 

The amounts recommended for dis- 
tribution from the 1942-43 earnings bring 
the total paid back to growers, or to be 
paid back in the form of excess charges 
refund and interest on deductions since 
the inception of the organization, to 
$13,514,785. 

Factors which influenced the surplus 
earnings for the year included the han- 
dling of 109,072,806 bus of all grains at 
country elevators and over the platform. 

Dr. W. H. Cook, director of the divi- 
sion of applied biology of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, quoted cost 
figures to indicate that’ there was little 
likelihood that wheat could be used in 
any large quantities as a raw material 
for the production of alcohol or syn- 
thetic rubber if growers were to receive 
anything like value comparable to that 
available to them through marketing as 
food. 


MANUFACTURERS PROPOSE 
BAGS WITH SEAMS SHOWING 


Toronto, Onr.—Canadian bag manu- 
facturers are asking their customers if 
they will accept new bags with the seams 
showing. This would save work and help 
to step up production in a time when 
scarcity of labor is making it difficult 
for bag companies to keep up with de- 
mand for their products. It is urged that 
anything that can be done to alleviate 
the situation in which these companies 
find themselves should get consideration 
of the trade not only for the sake of 
the bag concerns but for the good of their 
domestic and export business, the latter 
having a direct bearing on the war ef- 
fort. 
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82 ELEVATORS ACQUIRED 
BY UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 


WINNIPEG, 





Man.—Gross profits for 
the past fiscal year of more than §$1,- 
233,000 is shown by United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., which held its thirty-seventh 
annual meeting here last week. The 
amount was established after writing off 
about $245,000 in respect of temporary 
grain storage and after charging $400,- 
000 to patronage dividend reserve, The 
profit, subject to taxation, was estab- 
lished at approximately $470,000, which, 
after provision of $225,000 for taxation, 
left a net of $244,768. The company 
now operates 528 country elevators, 82 
having been added during the year. 
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KEEPING CHECK ON WHEAT QUALITY 

Toronto, Ontr.—Government authori- 
ties are keeping a close check on quality 
of the wheat being exported from Can- 
ada. Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion 
Cerealist, recently reported that a per- 


centage of good milling wheat in over- 
seas shipments is being well maintained. 
Tests of samples taken from cargoes 
shipped from Fort William and Van- 
couver by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture show that many of the older 
and poorer varieties of wheat are tend- 
ing to disappear. The Board of Grain 
Commissioners is conducting tests both 
in Canada and the United Kingdom in 
order to satisfy buyers of Canadian 
wheat that the quality is being main- 
tained. 
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CANADA’S DOMESTIC USE 
OF WHEAT SHOWS INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—Since the war started 
domestic disappearance of wheat for 
human requirements in Canada _ has 
shown a substantial increase. In years 
before the war consumption in the form 
of bakery products, breakfast foods and 
home baking ranged between 43,000,000 
about 50,000,000 bus were consumed in 
estimated that in the crop year 1942-43 
and 50,000,000 bus were consumed in 
this way. Details of the 1942-43 esti- 
mate of domestic disappearance of wheat 
in Canada are as follows: 





Bus 
50,000,000 
89,000,000 
22,000,000 

5,000,000 


Human consumption ........... 
AmignGl TO0GING 2. cccccccccccvess 
err et re ae ee ere res 
Alcohol manufacture ..........+. 


166,000,000 
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NAMED FEEDS ADMINISTRATOR 

Toronto, Ont.—J. Gordon Davidson 
was recently appointed feeds adminis- 
trator for Canada, succeeding F. W. 
Presant, who has resigned to resume his 
former position as manager of the feed 
department of Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
In 1941 Mr. Presant was lent to Ottawa 
by his employers to head the adminis- 
tration of wartime control of feeds. The 
new administrator, Mr. Davidson, also 
joined the feed administration in 1941 
and has served as its director in Quebec 
and the martitime provinces. 
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FEDERAL GRAIN NETS $336,909 

Winnirec, Man.—Federal Grain, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, had a net profit of $336,909 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, the 
company reports, against $267,158 the 
previous year. This year, the net in- 
cluded $115,052 profits on sales of prop- 
erties, for which there was no corre- 
sponding figure in the previous year. 
Operating income amounted to $391,- 
856. The previous year this was $414,- 
591. 
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TO ADDRESS CEREAL CHEMISTS 
Winnirec, Man.—G. T. Carlin, re- 
search laboratories, baking division, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, will address the 
local section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists on Nov. 22, his 
subject being “The Microscopy and 


Macroscopy of Cake Batters Containing 
Shortening.” 


ONTARIO WHEAT SUBSIDY 
IS ASKED BY COMMISSION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Royal 
Commission on Agriculture is asking the 
Dominion government to subsidize On- 
tario winter wheat to the extent of 32c 
bu as an inducement to farmers to 
market this grain and relieve the short- 
age of winter wheat flour. Output of 
winter wheat flour has declined to a 
minimum. 

It is believed that if the ceiling price 
of winter wheat is increased by 32c¢ }u 
farmers will find it worth while to sell 
this grain and buy western feed wheat 
to take its place. Without such a su)- 
sidy farmers will continue to use their 
winter wheat for feed. 

Atlhough the crop was below normal, 
th harvest amounting to about 13,000,000 
bus, it is stated that Ontario farmers 
still have several million bushels left 
which would go a long way in supplyinz 
the needs of the flour trade. The com- 
mission points out that if Ontario mill- 
ers are forced to import Alberta soft 
wheat the processing methods woul: 
have to be changed and the change once 
made might result in the continued use 
of western soft wheat for flour making 
purposes with the consequent loss of tlie 
market to Ontario winter wheat. 

The Ontario Flour Millers Association, 
which includes in its membership most 
of the winter wheat mills of this prov- 
ince, has also been active on the winter 
wheat flour question. A resolution was 
forwarded to the Ontario commission, 
the feeds administrator and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. This 
asked for an advance in the price of 
Ontario winter wheat to $1.46 bu, basis 
Montreal freights, which would mean «in 
increase of 20c bu in the ceiling. At tlie 
same time the association also asked for 
an increase in the subsidy on western 
wheat for feeding purposes to eastern 
farmers from 8c to 20c bu. 
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NEW WHEAT RESISTANT TO 
SAW-FLY IS DEVELOPED 


Toronto, Ont.—Dr. L. H. Newman, 
Dominion cerealist, has announced thit 
an intensive breeding project to pr:- 
duce a wheat resistant to saw-fly dam- 
Damaze 
suffered by prairie farmers from saw- 
flies amounts to about 20,000,000 bus 
yearly. 

In 1929 an official of the experiment 1l 
farm at Swift Current, Sask., observed 
that golden ball durum solid stem wheat 
was not attacked by the saw-fly, so the 
idea was conceived that perhaps a bread 
wheat variety, with a solid stem and 
that would have the necessary high mill- 
ing and baking qualities, might be 
evolved. Golden ball, being a durum 
wheat, was not a suitable parent to use 
in these experiments. After a world- 
wide search two varieties of solid stem 
bread wheats were obtained in New 
Zealand. These were found to stand 


age may soon attain is goal. 
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up against attacks of saw-flies but they 
were not up to the standard of quality 
required for Canadian wheat, First of 
all these wheats had to be crossed with 
a number of the best Canadian varieties. 
This was patiently pursued for seven 
years and in that period several selec- 
tions were found which were proof 
against attacks of saw-flies and were of 
the required qualities. It was, however, 
realized that a new wheat of this kind 
would be useless if it was not also rust 
resistant, so further crosses were then 
made with rust-resistant wheats and 
finally a variety has been originated that 
is resistant to saw-flies, has a reason- 
able yield, has acceptable milling and 
baking qualities and is also rust resist- 
ant. 

if the new wheat continues to show 
the qualities needed seed will be avail- 
able in two or three years. 





Text of FTC Report 








(Continued from page 23.) 

group of six flour milling companies 
selling primarily through their own 
law appears to have practically the 
unanimous and unqualified approval of 
all the factors engaged in the different 
branches of business which have to do 
with the production and distribution of 
flour and feed. 

From time to time there has been con- 
siderable agitation for a reduction in the 
number of sizes of packages in order 
to reduce cost of production and, also, 
because the multiplicity of packages of 
nearly the same size “affords an easy 
opportunity for deceiving the uninformed 
or unobservant purchaser.” 

The multiplicity of package sizes has 
recently been of particular interest in 
connection with the government’s desire 
to accomplish decreases in costs in the 
food industries. The War Production 
Board issued an order in January, 1943, 
prohibiting, after April 1, 1943, the 
packing of flour and feed in any textile 
or paper bags other than bags of the 
following net weight capacities: 2-lb, 5-lb, 
10-lb, 25-Ib, 50-Ib, and 100-lb or over. 


CHANGES IN PACKAGING 

Eleven of the reporting flour mills in- 
dicated they had made changes between 
1929 and 1939 in the number of sizes of 
packages in which their flour products 
were sold, while 30 mills indicated no 
such changes during that period. The 
material composition of containers was 
changed by six companies, while 31 mill- 
ers made no such changes. Generally 
these changes did not apply to contain- 
ers for industrial flour. 

One company reported changes since 
1929 in both inner and outer wrappers 
for its household flour and the use of 
moisture-proof outer wrappers for con- 
tainers for mixes. ; 

Container changes usually brought in- 
creased packaging costs, according to 
reports of the companies. In only two 
instances did reporting mills indicate 
that changes had resulted in a decrease 
in packaging cost, one showing a 20% 
decrease and the other 50%. However, 
two mills reported that the changes made 
in their containers had not affected their 
packaging costs. The eight companies 
reporting increased packaging costs gave 
Percentages of increase ranging for 3% 
to 300%, the latter figure having been 
reported by a small milling company 
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which had added smaller sizes of pack- 
ages since 1929. 

Principal reasons given for changes in 
containers were “consumer demand,” es- 
pecially for smaller sizes, and “sales ap- 
peal.” State laws forced uniform pack- 
age sizes necessitating changes by one 
company which also explained that 
“smaller sizes were in larger demand” 
and that better printing and packaging 
had been necessitated by competition. 
One company changed to paper bags be- 
cause of the high cost of cotton. 


TRADE AND OTHER BARRIERS 


In general, it appears that trade and 
other barriers, such as federal and state 
tax and licensing laws, have not been a 
serious problem in the flour milling in- 
dustry. Some mills, doing an interstate 
trucking business, have experienced in- 
creased expense through the operation of 
state truck registration laws and in some 
instances savings have resulted from 
revisions in these laws. 

Several flour milling companies report- 
ed that federal licensing laws or regula- 
tions hampered or made more expensive 
their distribution of flour. Other com- 
panies expressed the opinion that the 
“mixed flour law should be repealed,” 
that the “loan program and AAA dim- 
inish selectivity of raw materials and 
increase commercial risks,” and that the 
“Pure Food and Drug, Robinson-Pat- 
man, Wheeler-Lea, and Wage and Hour 
Acts increase costs.” 

Among state or local laws objected 
to were tax laws, truck licensing laws, 
delivery taxes, and store taxes. 

One company stated “some states were 
trying to collect taxes on interstate ship- 
ments direct to wholesale grocers” and 
another that “foreign corporation laws 
make it unprofitable to do business in 
some states unless the volume is sub- 
stantial.” 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising has been an important 
item of expense in connection with the 
operations of many flour milling com- 
panies, particularly the larger concerns 
who have been aided thereby in develop- 
ing their nationwide markets and expand- 
ing the volume of their sales. The com- 
mission’s Industrial Corporation Reports 
on Flour Milling Corporation’s covered 
corporations whose sales for 1939 and 
1940 were approximately 50% of the 
total sales reported by the Bureau of 
Census for the industry. The advertis- 
ing expense of these flour milling cor- 
porations accounted for 3.67c per dollar 
of sales in 1939 and 3.38c in 1940. There- 
fore, on the basis of flour at $6 per bbl, 
advertising cost the milling companies 
22.02c per barrel in 1939 and 20.28c 
in 1940. 

Advertising and sales promotion ex- 
pense reported by 46 companies furnish- 
ing information as to their costs of dis- 
tribution in 1939, amounted to 4.54c per 
dollar of net sales. (See Accompanying 
Table I) on the above basis, this would 
amount to 27.24c per barrel of flour. 

Forty-two flour milling companies re- 
ported their total advertising expendi- 
tures for 1939 and indicated the percen- 
tages of total expenditures applicable to 
various types of advertising. Total ad- 
vertising reported by the companies 
ranged from $100 to $2,700,000 per com- 
pany and amounted to over $5,000,000 for 
42 companies. 

The following tabulation shows the va- 
rious types of advertising used, number 
of companies using each type, and the 
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* CARVING THE VICTORY CAKE BOOK . * 








Whether it’s to celebrate success in battle or merely in passing another 
personal milestone along life’s roadway, you can’t get far from the baker’s in- 
curable flair for fancy pastry. Here Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr.. who led 
the U. S. Seventh Army in its victorious drive across Sicily, puts the knife to 
about as complicated a cake as doubtless ever was contrived by an Army baker. 
With him are a pair of his veteran line officers. 





proportion of total advertising spent on 
each type. 
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Types of advertising— Z a 
i eee ee 19 2.57 
National magazines or periodicals 5 12.54 
eo. SORTER LE ETRE RET 32 8.12 
Posters in transportation equip- 

THOME, SEC. cccrecocesesesvecers 3 .53 
Roadside billboards and signs... 12 2.19 
Radio programs and announce- 

TRGMED cccccccccsevecceccceccce 17 44.58 
Letters, booklets, leaflets, etc., by 

BATE ov ccvccccccnseeccesesecses 16 -82 
Leaflets, etc., supplied distributors 19 7.88 
Joint advertising with local dis- 

Po, Peer rir rrr i 18 12,24 
OCEMGP BOGGS 206. ccensseencvecees 25 8.53 


Newspaper advertising was used by 
the greatest number of companies, with 
trade journals and leaflets, etc., sup- 
plied to distributors ranking next in this 
respect. In point of actual amounts 
spent, however, radio programs and 
announcements far exceeded any other 
type of advertising. While only five 
companies used national magazines or 
periodicals, their expenditures in these 
media accounted for 12.54% of the total 
spent for advertising by the 42 com- 
panies. 

Most of the companies used more than 
one type of advertising, five companies 
using as many as eight different types. 


SALES PROMOTION AND DEALER ASSISTANCE 


To a limited extent flour milling com- 
panies rendered certain sales promotion 
and other assistance to dealers. These 
services included help in preparing local 
advertising; in preparation of their win- 
dow and counter displays; providing 
demonstrations to retailers, and supply- 
ing dealers with booklets, leaflets, cards, 
handbills and similar material. 

Advertising campaigns were carried on 
in conjunction with local groups of re- 
tailers by a few milling companies and 
others reimbursed dealers for all or a 
part of the advertising of the mills’ 
products done by the dealers, while some 


gave special price allowances in consid- 
eration of specified advertising placed 
by the retailers. 

Some of the milling companies pro- 
vided retailers, free of charge, with mer- 
chandising counsel respecting store lay- 
out and stock control, and furnished 
sales instruction. Others leased operat- 
ing equipment to dealers and supplied 
accounting systems and forms. Several 
millers furnished instructions to users of 
their products, other than those on labels 
or accompanying the commodity. 

Three milling companies reported that 
they either maintained research depart- 
ments or engaged the services of inde- 
pendent research agencies which investi- 
gate for their sales departments the po- 
tential demand and changes in demand 
for commodities in various regions and 
districts. They also investigated con- 
sumer preference for qualities of the 
commodities, sizes and kinds of pack- 
ages and containers, and the styles or 
appearances of packages. Statistics of 
sales in the various regions were com- 
puted for use in advertising and special 
sales promotion campaigns. 


Section 3. Flour Milling 
Companies’ Distribution 
Costs 


Reports showing sales, cost of mer- 
chandise sold and distribution expenses 
were received from 46 flour milling com- 
panies, including three of the largest in 
the country. Net sales f.o.b. factory of 
these 46 companies in 1939 totaled over 
$273,000,000, which was about 42% of 
the approximately $650,000,000 given by 
the Bureau of the Census as the total 
value of all flour mill products in 1939. 

Nine of the 46 reporting companies, 
including the largest company, reported 
selling on an f,o.b. factory basis. The 
remaining 37 companies sold part or all 
of their products on a delivered basis 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 1 


but yields to none of them. 


— FOUNDED BY pr 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY ||: 
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Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator |} : 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. - 


WICHITA, KANSAS an 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn 
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‘ Food Production 








(Continued from page 29.) 
1940 to 387,900,000 in 1943. Likewise, 
harvested acreage of. barley increased 
from 7,300,000 in 1915 to 9,200,000 in 
1918 and from 138,500,000 in 1940 to 
15,100,000 in 1943. 

The combined production of feed 
grains has been substantially larger in 
the present war than in the first war. 
The average production in 1915-18 was 
about 89,000,000 tons. In 1940-43 it 
was 109,000,000 tons, a difference of 22%. 


LIVESTOCK 

In both wars much attention was 
focused on the expansion of livestock 
production. The production of some 
items of livestock can be increased more 
rapidly than others. Hog and poultry 
production, for example, respond more 
readily to increased demand and can be 
rapidly increased. On the other hand, 
the number of cows, beef cattle, sheep 
and lambs on farms cannot be increased 
very quickly but some increases in the 
weight per animal and milk per cow 
may be attained by more intensive feed- 
ing. 

Large accumulations of feed stocks 
and wheat at the outset of the present 
war and unusually good crops during 
it have made a rapid expansion: of live- 
stock production possible, In the first 
World War, however, shortages of feed 
grains were a limiting factor in the ex- 
pansion of livestock production. While, 
on the whole, the number of animals on 
farms on a per capita basis is smaller 
in this war than in the first, the output 
of animal products on a per capita basis 
is much higher. This is accounted for 
by heavier weight and greater produc- 
tion per animal. For example, the av- 
erage dressed weight per hog in this 
war has been 10% greater than in the 
first war, the number of pigs per litter 
has been higher, and the feeding period 
shorter. Similarly, the average number 
of eggs per layer has been 25% greater 
and the average output of milk per cow 
28% greater. 

To increase the meat supply to meet 
war demands, the attention in both wars 
was centered on hogs. Not only did the 
Allied demand for pork in both wars 
greatly exceed their demand for beef 
but the highly productive and quickly 
maturing hog afforded the best means 
of securing an increase in the United 
States meat supply. 

In the summer and fall of 1917, the 
prospects of meeting foreign and domes- 
tic demand seemed unfavorable. The 
hog-corn price ratio was abnormally 
low and discouraged the feeding of corn 
to hogs. Under these circumstances, the 
food administration inaugurated a pro- 
gram to stimulate production of hogs. 
This program was based chiéfly on the 
Support of hog prices at a favorable 
level. Under the impetus of these pro- 
grams, hog numbers on farms Jan. 1 
increased from 57,600,000 head in 1917 
to 62,900,000 head in 1918. Hogs were 
also fed to heavier weight and the 
dressed weight per animal was 10 lbs 
more in 1918 than in 1917. 

At the outbreak of this war hog prices 
Were declining. The number of hogs 
on farms Jan. 1, 1940, was estimated at 
61,000,000 head, and the average farm 
value of hogs on that date was $7.78 per 
100 lbs. This was the largest number 
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of hogs on farms since 1933, but the 
value was the lowest since 1935. This 
situation was discouraging to hog pro- 
ducers so that the number of hogs on 
farms was reduced during 1940 to 54,- 
000,000 on Jan. 1, 1941. The govern- 
ment foresaw the need of stepping up 
production to meet an increased demand 
for hogs resulting from the war. In 
April, 1941, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced a support-price pro- 
gram, and the increased demand for 
hogs was beginning to be registered in 
the market by rising prices. Farmers 
increased the fall pig crop of that year 
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by more than 10%. The pig crop was 
80,000,000 head in 1940, 85,000,000 in 
1941, 105,000,000 in 1942, and the num- 
ber may reach 127,000,000 in 1943. Not 
only has the number of hogs increased 
but, because of large grain supplies, the 
weight per animal was exceptionally high 
so that pork production increased from 
8,700,000,000 lbs in 1939 to an expected 
13,000,000,000 Ibs in 1948—an increase 
of more than 49%. 

The expansion of dairy production to 
meet needs presents more difficult prob- 
lems. In the first place the number of 
cows cannot be increased rapidly. It 
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CEREALS 


Seventy-four years of consistently growing de- 
mand for VICTOR products is convincing proof 
of the sales-building and profit-making oppor- 
tunity they offer YOU — of the sales-building 


and profit-making opportunity they offer your 


DEALERS. 


Because there is a complete line of VICTOR 
products ... you have the important advantages 
of buying quality FAMILY FLOUR, CAKE 
FLOUR, PANCAKE FLOUR and CEREALS 


from one source and having them shipped to 


you in a mixed car. 


VICTOR ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR ... 
is packed in fine quality cambric 
sacks—with detachable paper labels. 
VICTOR CAKE FLOUR and CEREALS 
are packed in convenient size, sani- 
tary, eye-appealing cartons. 


Write today for more facts about the complete 
VICTOR line—and for prices. 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE e 


VI CTOR WHEAT ra 
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takes more time to produce a cow than 
a hog. The number of milk cows on 
farms Jan. 1 increased from 19,800,000 
head in 1914 to 21,500,000 head in 1918— 
an increase of 9%. In this war the 
increase was from 24,600,000 head in 
1939 to 26,900,000 head in 1948—about 
9% more. The production of milk per 
cow appears to have remained fairly 
stable in the first World War at an 
average of about 3,600 lbs. In this war, 
production per cow has gone up from 
4,589 Ibs in 1939 to 4,739 Ibs in 1942. 
However, due to competition from hog 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE RANKS AND RATIONALI- 
ZATION.—tThe late Joseph Rank’s son, 
James V. Rank, has been credited with 
the plan of “rationalizing” British flour 
mills, which has been used to control 
milling capacity. And the Miller, a 
flour milling trade journal published in 
London, attributes much of Joseph 
Rank’s financial success to rationaliza- 
tion. (For an account of Joseph Rank’s 
death see another column.) 

“Competitive milling,” commented the 
Miller in its issue of June 19, 1939, 
“had reached its finality when James V. 
Rank took upon himself to bring in 
rationalization. The logical outcome of 
naked competition, where man eats man 
and dog eats dog, would not have per- 
mitted it.” 

Of “The House of Rank,” the Miller 
says it has “embodied the concept of 
commercial milling in its most efficient 
and effective form. That concept ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the strictest 
morality in all business dealings, and 
exacted in the same manner a similar 
high code of business honor from all 
who dealt with them. Joseph Rank’s 
aim was to build up an honorable as 
well as a profitable business, and noth- 
ing was allowed to interfere with this 
object. There was, indeed, no distinc- 
tion between his business activity and 
his religious life; the one, so to speak, 
partnered the other; there was never a 
conflict between them. The result was 
a concentration of life force which 
proved irresistible. 

“The rise of the House of Rank rep- 
resented commercial practice in its most 
successful role, and we must add in its 
most approved form. According to his 
times, Joseph Rank was fully justified. 
In the process of a competitive struggle 
the weaker succumb, and not only the 
weaker, but al] those who are unwilling 
to submit themselves to the self-denial 
and exceedingly arduous conditions im- 
posed of necessity on the successful 
competitor as a condition for achieve- 
ment of success. Joseph Rank revelled 
in the battle. He lived under Spartan 
conditions, and practically no competi- 
tor could stand against him. . . 

“A certain phrase comes irresistibly 
to our mind in connection with the 
wonderful rise of the House of Rank; 
this was first used, perhaps invented, 
by the late Lord Snowdon, who spoke 
of ‘the inevitableness of gradualness.’ 
So with Joseph Rank, and we may say 
that throughout his career some unerr- 
ing instinct has presided over his deal- 
ings wherever these may have been the 
case. One might cite the brilliant finan- 
cia] operations which resulted in the 
presentation of Ranks, Ltd. to the 
public as an instance. If we are right 
in affirming, as we think we are, that 


the career of Joseph Rank found favor 
in the sight of ‘the gods, surely we 
have greater justification in affirming 
that the stock exchange operations and 
the presentation of this famous flour 
milling business in terms of security 
values to the public was and still is a 
masterpiece of financial conversion.” 

Of his fabulous generosity to his 
church, the Miller says: 

“No account of Joseph Rank’s activi- 
ties would be complete without a ref- 
erence to his attachment to the Metho- 
dist Church, for as a young man he 
made a vow to allocate a portion of his 
earnings to this great evangelical de- 
nomination. That vow he kept. His 
benefactions are generous and extensive, 
no one can estimate the extent of them 
—but the underlying principle was ex- 
pressed by him at a meeting of the 
Millers Benevolent Association, when he 
said that he regarded it a duty to help 
those who had not been so fortunate as 
himself. Mr. Rank put his benevolent 
transactions on a business footing by 
instituting appropriate trust companies 
for the careful administration of the 
generous funds put at their disposal.” 

So modest was Mr. Rank that only 
three lines are devoted to him in the 
British Who’s Who, American news- 
papers say his wealth was a hundred 
millions, and that to the Methodist 
Church he gave $20,000,000. Most of his 
gifts were cloaked with the tag of 
“anonymous denor.” 


. Twenty years ago President 
Coolidge was writing to Sydney Ander- 
son, then president of the Wheat Council 
of the United States, to endorse James 
F. Bell’s great national “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. “I am writing to say,” 
he ventured, “that I believe a great prac- 
tical benefit is likely to accrue from it.” 
On the other hand, the great political 
sphinx (who seems not to have been 
so sphinx-like after all) was of the 
opinion that something should be done 
to decrease wheat acreage. In fact, some- 
thing was being done. Congress was pro- 
posing the first farm relief measure—ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000, at that time 
still a lot of money, to promote diversified 
farming. Editorially, THE NoRTHWESTERN 
MILLER was giving this its blessing. And 
concurrently it was heaving mighty curses 
upon the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
then seemed so revolutionary but seems 
now so mild in view of what has hap- 
penned since. (Sample editorial expres- 
sions: “Preposterous . . . amazing perver- 
sion of economies . .. threatens destruc- 
tion of the American milling industry.” ... 
I find that over on another page I was 
telling all about Russian wheat farming 
under the Soviet. Said I, probably know- 
ing as much about it as Will Rogers, 


By Carroll K. Michener 








who could have read all about it in the 
same places: “The American wheat grow- 
ers’ troubles of recent years have had an 
intimate relationship with the affairs of 
Russia. Such a relationship has existed, 
in fact, ever since United States wheat 
began competing in the world market. 
Before the war there was always the 
bogey of the Russian crop to consider 
in anticipating the price that could be ob- 
tained by the American farmer for his 
wheat. Then, for the period of the war 
and for a considerable time afterward, 
Russia dropped out of the world market. 
American wheat fields expanded, prices 
rose, land values were inflated, and the 
American farmer became improvident in 
the midst of his unprecedented prosper- 
ity.” I still like that last sentence! 


Best and most indisputable proof of 
the thesis that food will win the war is 
the wheeze of Old Bill, celebrated car- 
toon hero of World War I, recorded 
when, sitting in a muddy trench, he reads 
in a daily newspaper a speech in which 
some politician, safe at ’ome, assured 
Britons: “We shall fight to the last 
man in the last trench.” To this Bill 
adjoins: “What I wants ter know is, 
who’s goin’ ter bring up that last bloke’s 
rations?” 


. President Getulio Vargas has 
presented 400,000 bags of coffee as a gift 
from the people of Brazil to our fighting 
men. This is a very generous thing, and 
is notable also for the collateral reason 
that Uncle Sam seldom is on the receiving 
side in matters of international gift ex- 
change. . . . It’s contumacious to recall it, 
of course, but do you remember the cele- 
brated wheat-coffee swap back in the early 
years of our suffering from too much 
wheat? It cost us our Brazilian flour 
trade. 


An oldish gentleman sitting across the 
table from me at an ad club luncheon 
the other day introduced himself as the 
man who has made my outfit’s electro- 
types for going on half a century. When 
I found out that, although he has had 
plenty of competition in his field, no one 
else ever sold us an electro in all that 
time, so far as the record stands and 
memory goeth, it occurred to me that 
something either was wrong with us or 
extremely right about him and his prod- 
uct. Amd yet maybe it proves there’s 
something right about us, too. 


Read Howard Handleman’s “Bridge to 
Victory,” the story of the taking of Attu, 
and then say if strife against such an 
enemy could have been successful with- 
out the weapon of hate. 


KNOWING THE UNKNOWN— 
There still are mysterious but unknown 
elements in the wheat berry, just as 
there were, according to the whole wheat 
crackpots, ever since the days of Doc 
Graham and continuing on down through 
the era of Old Doc Wiley. That these 
unknowns should be known to food 
cranks is not remarkable, but it is just 
a little odd to find a great medico 
assuring us of the existence of un- 
knowns. Yet that is precisely what |)r. 
Andrew C. Ivy does. He is professor 
of physiology and pharmacy in North- 
western University. 

Addressing a recent cereal chemists’ 
meeting in Chicago, Dr. Ivy damned 
enrichment with faint praise, saying he 
knew of no evidence of value of flour 
and bread enrichment on the public 
health, though he felt that it was a 
good program of education. He de- 
clared more doctors than laymen prefer 
whole wheat bread to enriched white 
bread “because there are unknown nu- 
trition factors in whole wheat not pres- 
ent in enriched bread.” 

This leads to deep wonder. Does 
science now confess that it has become 
so inexact as to be sure of the existence 
of what has not been proved to exist? 


¥ ¥ 


There’s an old oriental saying to the 
effect that he who knows that he does 
not know is wise and is to be followed. 
But the philosophy of the East is not so 
fatuous as to praise him who professes 
knowledge of what he knows not. 


SMALL MILL MARKET.—Some in- 
dication as to the current market on 
small mills is to be found in a recent 1s- 
sue of the Piedmont Bulletin. In one 
column a 75-bbl plant on a railway sid- 
ing in a county seat town of 8,000, orig- 
inal cost $50,000, will sell for $12,000. In 
another there is the “wanted” item of 
“a well located water power mill of from 
50- to 100-bbl capacity”—cash on the 
barrel head. 

Sidelight, in the same issue—quoted 
from Washington Post: “Chattanooza, 
Tenn. Modern improvements don’t cut 
any ice—or at least, grind any corn— 
for J. J. Green, a miller of the old 
school. Green operates a 100-year-old 
mill on Hixson Creek, with the water 
gurgling through the same flume over the 
same wheel and the corn being ground 
by the same stone crushers that have been 
there for a century.” 

And here’s Little Orphan Annie, in the 
daily cartoon strip, fixing up to put 
down-and-out Uncle Spike, Daddy War 
buck’s friend, in that nice old stone mill 
on the creek where Spike used to fish— 
“lovely as a painting,” but wouldn't it 
make even a more lovely home? 
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power to 
help you 
gain today's 
larger 
market{"* 
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Tedhe’s the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 
your sales curve above the increased average. 

When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
, production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 

Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 
a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 







"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job,—do it 
with assurance, certainty, and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


* 


WICHITA jis 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 

















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
> * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 























MILLING WHEAT FROM je 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG setrios or Tire UNITED sTAtiss 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus New meet Nashville —_ 

St. Louls Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport Francisco 
Omaha Enid Baffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 





The Quaker Line 





ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 








Food Production 











(Continued from page 33.) 
producers for grain, poorer pastures 
and labor shortages, production per 
cow will be somewhat less in 1943. To- 
tal milk production in 1914 is estimated 
to have been about 71,000,000,000 Ibs 
and increased to 78,000,000,000 Ibs in 1918. 
In 1939, however, total milk production 
was about 107,000,000,000 Ibs and in- 
creased to 119,000,000,000 Ibs in 1942 and 
is expected to be 118,000,000,000 Ibs 
in 1943. 

Poultry production responds more 
rapidly to changes in demand than any 
other livestock commodity. In this war, 
poultry production showed a phenomenal 
rise. The number of chickens on farms 
increased about 30% between January, 
1939, and January, 1943. The produc- 
tion of chicken meat has increased about 
60% in the same period. Similarly, egg 
production has increased sharply—about 
40% in the last three years. In the first 
war, however, conditions for increasing 
poultry production were very unfavor- 
able. A low egg-feed ratio and a tight 
feed situation prevented any significant 
increases in the production of either 
chickens. or eggs in spite of the fact 
that the demand for them was large. 

As the second World War continues 
into 1944, major adjustments in agri- 
cultural food production are in prospect. 
The acreage of food crops is likely to be 
increased but the present rate of in- 
crease in livestock production cannot be 
maintained because of the prospective 
tight feed situation. With a record num- 
ber of livestock on farms, the supply 
of feed per animal unit in the crop year 
1943-44 is now estimated to be only 
slightly above the 1935-39 average. This 
will call for some important changes 
in feeding as well as a possible reduc- 
tion in numbers for some classes of 
livestock. Meat and poultry produc- 
tion in 1944, however, is expected to be 
at least as large as in 1943, and dairy 
production should not be greatly differ- 
ent from the 1943 production if posi- 
tive steps are taken to improve the feed 
and labor supply. 
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INCREASE IN STORAGE IN 
UTAH IS GRANTED BY OPA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has authorized in- 
creases in the maximum charges for 
storage and handling of grain by Utah 
warehouses. Retroactive to Aug. 10, 
1943, the new ceilings provide 15c ton 
per month after 30 days’ free storage 
and $1 ton handling for grain in and 
out of warehouse, The increases author- 
ized do not apply to grain warehousing 
performed for government agencies. 
This action was taken by amendment 39 
to Revised Supplementary Regulation 14. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





NEW TRACK INSTALLED 

Hurcnuinson, Kansas.—A new unload- 
ing sink and 2,000 feet of switch tract 
are improvements being added by the 
George E. Gano Grain Co. at its ter- 
minal elevator in Hutchinson. The cost 
was placed at $20,000. 

The Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 


Kans., had a new unloading track con-; , 


structed at its mill recently. 
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are enriched 
with vitamins 


and miner- 
als—if you 
‘specify 


* 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, ¥ MICHIGAN 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Mw hi 





Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


PAGE’S 


Topeka, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


Made by 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


F. & R.’s 


Manufactured by 








BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ACME 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


eee MANUFACTURING Co. 





OCKPORT, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


‘High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





MILLERS OF 


Plain and 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 
A OCCIDENT 
“A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
‘A KYROL 

4 POWERFUL 






RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Text of FTC Report 














“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. .,Chelsea,Mich. 








(Continued from page 31.) 

and reported outward transportation 
costs. These costs ranged from an av- 
erage of 1.92c per dollar of sales (in- 
cluding outward transportation) for a 
sales organizations exclusively to both 
wholesalers and retailers to an average 
of 7.56c for a group of companies sell- 
ing principally through their own sales 
organizations to all classes of customers, 
and averaged 7.33c for all companies 
reporting transportation. This showing 
does not differ greatly from the esti- 
mate of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that in the same year (1939) 
freight revenue represented 8.0lc per 
dollar of the value at destination for all 
wheat flour’. 

The wide variations shown by differ- 
ent company groups covered in the com- 
misssion’s study reflect a number of 
factors, such as: (1) varying propor- 
tions sold f.o.b. factory and on a deliv- 
ered basis; (2) differences in average 
length of haul, and (3) differences in 
quantities shipped in carload and less 
than carload lots and by truck rather 
than by rail. 

Table 1 shows for the 46 reporting 
flour milling companies, net sales 
f.o.b. factory, cost of merchandise 
sold, gross margin, and cents per dollar 
of net sales absorbed by distribution 
expenses (exclusive of outward trans- 
portation) in 1939. 

The gross margin per dollar of net 
sales f.o.b. factory was 18.18¢c for the 
22-company group selling to all classes 
of customers; was highest (20.29c) for 
the nine concerns selling to retailers, 
and lowest (9.85c) for the group of 
seven companies selling principally 
through brokers and manufacturers’ 
agents. The average for all 46 report- 
ing companies, 17.92c, was not greatly 
different from that for the 22-company 
group. 

In cents per dollar of net sales f.o.b. 
factory the total distribution expense of 
13.40c for the 22 companies selling prin- 
cipally through their own sales organi- 
zations to all classes of customers was 
the largest of any group; and that of 
the nine companies selling directly to 
retailers, which might have been ex- 
pected to be the largest, was only 10.18c. 
However, the difference in the total ex- 
penses of these two classes is very large- 
ly accounted for by the difference in 
their advertising and sales promotion 
expenses. The lowest total expense was 
2.87c as reported by the two companies 
selling to wholesalers. 

Advertising and sales promotion ex- 
pense amounting to 4.70c, was the most 
important single item of distribution 
expense for the 22-company group, but 
this same item was of relative unimpor- 
tance for the other groups of companies, 
the range having been from 0.01c for 
the two companies selling to wholesalers 
to 0,96c for the group selling to retail- 
ers. Next to the general category, “all 
other distribution expense,” the items 
of salesmen’s salaries and of other dis- 
tribution personnel salaries and wages 
were the more important items of ex- 
pense for the other groups. The 22- 
company group reported 1.67c per dol- 

*Freight Revenue and Value of Commodi- 
ties Transported, Calendar Year 1939, Inter- 


state Commerce Commission Statement No. 
4045. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STA 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


A fine flour for every baking day 


Some bakers like one of them 


Some prefer another 


One of the three will 


exactly fit your formula 


and your purse. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 


















ARCHE 


J. M. CHILTON, M 


r. Grain Dept. 





GRAIN MERCHANTS "rncann® 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 



















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, Nn. y. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











lar of sales f.o.b. factory as salesmen’s 
salaries; and the two companies selling 
to wholesalers had no expense to report 
in this category. The range for the 
item of other distribution personnel sal- 
aries and wages was from 1.08¢ for the 
two-company group to 3.64c for the nine 
concerns selling to retailers, that for the 
22-company group having been 2.84c. 


The seven milling companies selling 


through brokers and manufacturers’ 
agents were the only concerns to show 
an appreciable expense (1.90c) for com- 
missions to brokers, factors, etc., the 
range for the other groups having been 
from less than 0.005c per dollar of net 
sales f.o.b. factory for the two-company 
group to 0.40c for the 22-company 
group. 

Provisions for bad debts in terms of 
cents per dollar of net sales f,o.b. fac- 
tory averaged 0.16c for all 46 companies. 
Excluding the two milling companies 
selling to wholesalers, which did not 
show any provisions for bad debts, the 
range for this item was from 0.15¢ for 
the 22-company group to 0.23c for the 


nine milling concerns selling to retailers. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1941 


Data are presented in Table II show- 
ing the costs of production and of dis- 
tribution for 22 flour milling corpora- 
tions for the fiscal year ending in 1941. 
These 22 corporations had net sales of 
$362,919,772, which equal about 56% of 
the total for the United States. The 
statement shows the details of cost of 
production and distribution expenses. 

Comparison with Table I shows that 
the average cost of goods sold was 
about 82c per dollar of sales in 1939, 
and 84.4 in 1941, and the cost of distri- 
bution 13.2 in 1939, and 13.1 in 1941. 
Provision for uncollectible accounts was 
16 hundredths of a cent per dollar of 
sales in 1939, and only 7 hundredths of 
a cent in 1941. Advertising, including 
all sales promotion, was 4.54c per dol- 
lar of sales in 1939, and advertising 
alone 3.05c in 1941. Net profit per dol- 
lar of sales was 4.59¢ in 1939, and 3.21c 
in 1941. 
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FDA STUDIES COUNTRY’S 

FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS 
C.— (Special)—An 
intensive study of processing facilities 
in each producing region of the United 
States is being made by the program 





Wasuinoton, D. 


analysis and appraisal division of the 
Food Distribution Administration to de- 
termine if adequate plant properties and 
productive machinery is available for 
converting into food the increased goals 
set for the coming harvest, it was dis- 
closed by FDA. The agency plans to 
have each of its regional offices set up 
in map form complete details on what 
each flour mill and other food process- 
ing plant can handle in the way of ac- 
tual production, storage and distribu- 
tion, it was said. 
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DR. F. L. DUNLAP TO SPEAK 
Cuicaco, Inn.—Dr. F. L. Dunlap, con- 
sulting chemist, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., will present a review of scientific 
literature dealing with the nutritive 
qualities of white and brown flour at a 
meeting of the Midwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, in 
Chicago Dec. 6. The dinner meeting will 
be held at the Electric Club, Civic Opera 
Building, and will begin at 6 o'clock. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure Higb-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 





BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


PROYECT YOUR HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS) 


a 

$- / 
| = 

1 
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PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
CONTROL ORDER REVISED 


C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board’s Paper Shipping Sacks 


’ WasHinoton, D. 
Limitation Order L-279 has been amend- 
ed and clarified to make it more prac- 
ticable of the 
present Zeller, 


and workable, in view 


paper shortage, J. E. 
chief of the paper and textile bag sec- 


tion of the containers division, has an- 


nounced. 
Wet strength paper markings were 
defined in order to identify this type 


of paper and aid in sorting papers in 
salvage work. After Dec. 1, 1943, all 
wet strength paper used in the manu- 
facture of single wall, duplex and multi- 
wall paper shipping sacks must be dis- 
tinctly 
marked with longitudinal stripes spaced 


colored, stained or printed or 
not less than two inches nor more than 
ten inches across the width of the paper. 
The stripes are required to be not less 
than one eighth inch in width. No other 
grade of paper used in the manufacture 
shipping sacks be so 
The new requirements do not 
stocks in 


= 
27, 


of such may 
marked. 
affect 
for use as of Oct. 


plained by Mr. Zeller. 


any hand and ready 


1943, it was ex- 


Other changes in the order included 
the elimination paragraph 
(e) since its restrictions affecting Sched- 
ule I were obsolete, and the extension 
of the the use 
of paper shipping sacks for shipping 
over 50 Ibs of cereal products as well 
as flour, 


of former 


restrictions covering 


The use of 70-lb paper has 
been added to those types permitted in 
manufacturing multi-wall sacks, but pa- 
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per quality specifications were eliminated 
because they were found impracticable. 
Three-bushel bags for packing cotton- 
seed and one half bushel bags for pack- 
ing hybrid added _ to 
Schedule II. 

In addition, requirements for certifi- 


seed corn were 


cation for export use were eliminated. 
The fixing of a statement on the pur- 
chase order to the effect that the sacks 
ordered are for packing the commodi- 


ties listed for export is now required, 
thus eliminating considerable paper 
work. 
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ELECTION FEATURE OF MEETING 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Election of officers 





will feature the monthly meeting of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Association to be held Nov. 19 at the 


Plankinton Hotel, starting at 7 
A 6:30 dinner will precede the business 


330 p.m. 


session. Present officers are George 


Roth, Standard Brands, Inc., president; 
Leonard P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 


Products Co., secretary-treasurer; Ed 
Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods, vice 
president. 
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Cereal Institute Issues 
Merchandising Folder 


Inu.—It is estimated that 
the American public will eat 25% more 
cereal breakfast foods in 1943 than they 
did in 1942 and in 1944 a further in- 
crease of 17% over 1943 is prophesied. 

In line with this trend, the Cereal In- 
stitute is 
folder, 


CuiIcaco, 


releasing a 
“It’s News on Menus,” to lead- 
food 


merchandising 


service field. 


ers in the quantity 


This eight-page folder illustrates in 
menu style new and appealing cereal 
dish ideas suitable as timely menu 
features. 


fol- 
lowing the desires of government offi- 


It is evident that the public is 


cials by eating more of the plentiful, 


appetizing and nutritious cereals for 
breakfast, 
tween meals. 

of folder 
without charge by writing to the Cereal 


South La Salle Street, 


luncheon, dinner and _ in-be- 


Copies this are available 


Institute, Inc., 135 
Chicago 3, II. 
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BAKING DIVISION OF N. Y. 
JEWISH CHARITIES TO DINE 


New York, N. Y.—The Baking and 
Allied Trades Division of the New York 
and Brooklyn Federations of Jewish 
Charities will stage a dinner at the Hotel 
Ambassador, Nov. 23, as a means of 
raising funds for these philanthropies. 
Morris Messing, treasurer and general 
manager, Messing Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, will be honored at this time for his 
outstanding services to the welfare of the 
local Jewish community. Emil Fink is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, which includes many prominent 
flour, bakery and other allied tradesmen. 
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WLB GETS WAGE DISPUTE 

Srevens Port, Wis.—The wage dis- 
pute between the Bakerite Baking Co., 
Stevens Point, and the local AFL team- 
sters’ union is to be sent to the dispute 
of the War Labor Board for 
after a local hearing failed to 
result in 


section 
review 


an agreement, 
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WPB ANNOUNCES CHEMICALS 
ALLOTMENTS FOR NOVEMBER 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The War Produc- 
Nov. 13 the 
distribution of chemicals for civilian use 
allocation or- 
ders of the chemicals division. 

Requests for consumption of crystal 
urea were granted in full for industrial 


tion Board made public 


in November under the 


uses. The demand for urea for use in 
cattle that 
small percentage could be allocated for 


feed was so heavy only a 
this use. 

Use of riboflavin in fortifying live- 
stock and poultry feeds was set at 51% 
of the 


chemical for use in fortifying food for 


base usage. Requests for this 
human consumption were granted 99%, 

Ascorbic acid applications were grant- 
ed 100% for medicinal and food forti- 
fication Other chemicals 


November distribution included the fol- 


use. in the 
lowing: 

Charcoal for poultry and stock feeds, 
1,416 tons; naphthalene for agricultural 
357,000 lbs; 
conversion to 
100% for 
food fortification; mono calcium phos- 


insecticides, nicotinic acid, 
100% 


nicotinamide, 


for nicotinamide ; 


research and 
phate, 90% of normal, using as a base 
the 1942; nitrogen 
pounds for agricultural use, allotted ac- 
cording to crop growing requirements 
in line recommendations of the 
War Food Administration. 


period year com- 


with 
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APPOINT ACTING TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Frank J. Krantz has been appointed 
traffic manager of the 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
succeeding the late Harry F. Young, 


acting general 
Pillsbury 





No Other 





OFFERS YOU 
ADV 


PROFIT 


Neither jobber nor dealer has to 
cut prices on any of these famous 
brand-name flours to be competi- 
tive. 

Each brand is backed by 
Quaker’s astonishing DOUBLE 
GUARANTEE—printed on every 
sack. Money can’t buy better flours! 

Just say the word, and we'll show 


NO OTHER MILLER OFFERS 
3 f brand 





© A price that allows wholesaler and retailer 
@ good profit—and also permits an attrac- 


tive price to consumer. 
© A product whose quality is second to none. 
°¢ A confidence-building guarantee—the 





you the whole story, backed by 
figures and actual cases. 

For a profitable flour business in 
the postwar years— 


WHOLESALERS: Send coupon to- 
day, for complete profit story! 
RETAILERS: If no distributor in 


your territory, use coupon! 


YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


most liberal offered by any flour miller— 
signed by The Quaker Oats Company. 


© Practical, volume-building merchandising 
cooperation, tailored to the territory's 
needs. 


e Generous introductory inducements. 


QUAKER FLOURS 


With the Quaker Name and Guarantee on Every Sack! 


ALL THESE 


ANTAGES ! 
ADVAS | 


THE MOST GENEROUS 
GUARANTEE OFFERED BY 
ANY MILLER—READ IT AND SEE! 













CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 






City and State 


Please give me full details of your flour sales arrangements. 
(Mail to: The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. ) 


Firm Name.... 
Your Name.... 


Address.....+.. 


0) Wholesaler 


(ees Tee bie wUE nme eaaeaemnamwmanead 


O Retailer . 
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SURPRISE CALL 

A. V. Imbs, of J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, stopped in Kansas City 
last week while on his way back from 
the Pacific Coast where he surprised his 
daughter and her husband on their first 
wedding anniversary. His daughter’s 
husband, Ensign G. A. Bernadin, is in 
charge of a sub-chaser along the south- 
ern coast of California. 


CALIFORNIA HOLIDAY 

Jack A. Willis, general manager of 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Willis have left for a fort- 
night’s vacation in southern California, 
dodging a sharp cold snap in Kansas 
City. 
AT KANSAS CITY PLANT 

John H. Peek, president of Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Buffalo, visited his broth- 
er, Richard K. Peek, and the Percy 
Kent factory in Kansas City last week 
while making a trip through the West 
visiting friends in the mililng industry. 


ACK-ACK HOLT 

John W. Cain, president, and T. Mar- 
shall Holt, Philadelphia, vice president 
of Midland Flour Milling Co., together 
with Guy C. Robinson, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., were duck hunting at Rich Hill, 
Mo., last week. Mr. Holt, getting his 
duck hunting baptism, has two witnesses 
to prove that he folded a duck up in 
midair—his first. The only reflection 
upon his achievement is that in his en- 
thusiasm he pulled both barrels instead 
of one, and the duck was riddled. The 
trio approached the limit in total bag. 


COMPANY CONFERENCE 

August Denk, Minneapolis manager 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, re- 
cently was in Chicago attending a meet- 
ing of the company’s branch managers. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among Chicago visitors last week was 
Charles Ritz, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 


ON FEDERATION BUSINESS 

Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, made a business trip to 
Omaha and Denver last week. 


ON VACATION 

A. L. Ingram, of the Chicago sales 
office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
away from his office on a two weeks’ 
vacation. 


CONTINENTAL WEDDING 

Capt. Frederick W. Pfizenmayer, Army 
of the United States, and formerly asso- 
ciated with the Continental Baking Co., 
and Miss Carolyn M. Hart, also of the 
same company, were married on Nov. 6 
in the Rectory of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, with Mr. and Mrs. William S 
Meyer as their attendants. A wedding 
breakfast at the Hotel Biltmore fol- 
lowed, and the couple are making their 
home in Chicago, where Capt. Pfizen- 
mayer is stationed, purchasing flour. 


SURGE OF VISITORS 


The New York offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. welcomed a number of 
executives from its Minneapolis staff, 


including John S. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, Howard W. Files, vice president 
and director, E. H, Mirick, vice presi- 
dent and director, Edwin A. Larson, 
manager special flours department, and 
Bradshaw Mintener, assistant secretary. 


THANKSGIVING IN EAST 

O. A. Church, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Division of Acme-Evans 
Co., spent several days in New York 
with W. C. Duncan, the mill’s local rep- 
resentative, during an eastern business 
trip. After calling on the Boston trade, 
he and Mrs. Church planned to spend 
the Thanksgiving holidays with their 
daughter who is at Smith College and 
other relatives in New England. 


PASSING EXECUTIVES 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
returned from a fortnight with the trade 
in the East and Fred N. Burrall, gen- 
eral sales supervisor, left for an extended 
visit with connections in the East and 
intermediate points. 


BOSTON VISITOR 

William R. Morris, Jr., Washburn 
Crosby Co,, eastern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, called on Myron 
Eastwood, manager of their New Eng- 
land office in Boston recently. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONSTITUTION 

Miss Adelaide Enright, president of 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
was named a member of the board of 
Federal Union, Inc., at that organiza- 
tion’s national convention at Peoria, IIL, 





Capt. Joseph R. Roth 
. awarded air medal... 


Capt. Joseph R. Roth, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Roth of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
awarded the air medal for meritorious 
achievement while on operational flight 
missions in the south Pacific. In the army 
for nearly three years, Captain Roth— 
whose double bars were added after this 
picture was taken—was a reserve officer 
in the ROTC at the University of Ne- 
braska. He served with the Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries after he 
was graduated from the university in 1936, 
and was with that company for four years. 
His father is head of the Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln. 


recently. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to promote an international fed- 
eral constitution. 


WITH BROKERAGE FIRM 


James H. Haviland, for several years 
manager of Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas, later in the flour busi- 
ness in New York City, is now asso- 
ciated with Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, a wire house with offices 
in principal cities. He visited old 
friends in Kansas City last week. His 
home is in southern Texas, but he travels 
extensively throughout the Southwest. 


ON INDEX COMMITTEE 


George K. Batt, of Dugan Bros., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., baking company, is one 
of the three industry members appoint- 
ed to the President’s committee to study 
the accuracy of the cost-of-living index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
connection with the wage-price contro- 
versy there has been criticism to the 
effect that the index is not a true reflec- 
tion of actual conditions. 


SOUTHWESTERN CALLER 


G. Cullen Thomas, Minneapolis, head 
of the products control division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., recently was in Okla- 
homa City visiting with officials of the 
local mill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH M. CREED JOINS 
ABA WASHINGTON STAFF 


Cuicaco, ILt.— Chairman Ralph D. 
Ward, of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, has announced that Joseph M. 
Creed, of Boston, Mass., at present with 
the War Food Administration, will join 
the Washington staff of the association 
on Dec. 1. 

Mr. Creed entered the government 
service five years ago as an economist 
with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. After the entry of the United 
States into the war, he joined the War 
Production Board where he was priority 
specialist in the food division. In this 
capacity he reviewed and approvel ap- 
plications for priority assistance, par- 
ticularly on machinery from all segments 
of the food industry, including WPB 
Bakery Section, of which J. T. Me- 
Carthy was chief at that time. He 
later became assistant chief of the con- 
servation order section of the food divi- 
sion which administered all the war 
production food orders in effect then. 

With the transfer of the food pro- 
gram to the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Creed was assigned to the staff of 
C. W. Kitchen, deputy director, Food 
Distribution Administration. As assist- 
ant to Mr. Kitchen, he has been pri- 
marily concerned with declaring all food 
orders and regulations. This work has 
necessitated his maintaining constant 
contact with other government agencies 
which are interested in the food pro- 
gram. 

He was educated at the Boston Latin 
School and Boston College where he 
received his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He later received his degree in Law 
from Georgetown University. 
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WAGE BOOST AT SPENCER KELLOGG 

Burrato, N. Y.—A general wage in- 
crease of 21,c an hour for the 120 em- 
ployees in Spencer Kellogg & Sons ele- 
vator was authorized in a War Labor 
Board directive just handed down, Peter 
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Rybka, business representative of Local 
19184, Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers 
Union (AFL), announced recently. “The 
directive,” he said, “also establishes a 
starting rate of 85c an hour; grants 
21%,c an hour additional pay for the 
second and third shifts and a 48-hour 
vacation with pay after one year’s serv- 
ice, 96 hours after two years. In addi- 
tion, wage increases ranging from 2c 
to 7c an hour are ordered in 15 special 
classifications.” 
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E. A. CAYCE TO ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—E. A. Cayce, for the 

last several years manager of Purina 

Mills plant at Circleville, Ohio, will move 

to the St. Louis general office of the 

company Jan. 1 to become assistant man- 
ager of grain purchasing. Mr. Cayce, 
who managed the Checkerboard Elevator 

Co. grain division in Kansas City before 

going to Circleville, will work under 

Ward Brown in the St. Louis office. Re- 

placing Mr. Cayce at Circleville will be 

Hal Dean, who has been assistant man- 

ager at that plant. 
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G. C. WHIPPLE ON OPA COMMITTEE 
Wasuineton, D. C.—G. C. Whipple, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration as a member of the Exporters’ 
Industry Advisory Committee. Com- 
posed of 19 exporting manufacturers, 
merchants and agents from various ports 
and business centers of the country, the 
committee will work with OPA in a 
consulting capacity on pricing and sales 
problems affecting the industry. The 
formal organization meeting was held in 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 17. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEDERAL GRAIN NET HIGHER 
Toronto, Ont.—The financial state- 
ment of the Federal Grain Co. for the 
fiscal year ending with July shows a net 
profit of $336,909, compared with a 
net of $267,158 a year earlier. The 
operating showing was somewhat less 
favorable than during the previous pe- 
riod but by adding profit on the sale of 
properties, etc., the financial statement 

showed a gain. 
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Increase in Number of 


Women Mill Chemists 
Reported From Kansas 


Wicuita, Kansas.—For a number of 
years Mrs. Paul C. Bunn, chemist for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was the only woman to attend the meet- 
ings of the Pioneer Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, but 
when the section met at Wichita Nov. 11 
four other women were present, all of 
them mill chemists, and they were only 
a part of the many women who have 
come into the mills in the past year as a 
result of the war. 

Others with her at the meeting included 
Miss Doris Swalwell of the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co.; Anna 
Mae Gillett, Witchita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co.; Miss Kathryn Alburn, Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, and Dora Jean 
Hazlett, who was employed last summer 
at the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
but is now back in school at Sterling 
College where she is learning more about 
chemistry. 

_In addition, Miss Jacqueline Hahn is 
in the laboratory at the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Rhea 
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Hildreth at the Kansas Milling Co., but 
could not get away for the meeting. Miss 
Hahn, born in France, escaped from Hit- 
ler’s rule a little more than a year ago. 
She majored in industrial chemistry at 
Scientia School in Paris. Miss Alburn 
is a graduate of Purdue University. Mrs 
Hildreth and Miss Gillett are graduates 
of the University of Wichita, while Mrs. 
Bunn is a graduate of Sterling College, 
where Miss Hazlett counts on being a 
graduate. 

The chemists described the manpower 
shortage in their respective mills. Sev- 
eral of them told of women working in 
the packing department, a job that here- 
tofore was thought to be too heavy for 
any woman, but now women are handling 
100-lb sacks. The shortage of help was 
responsible for a light attendance. There 
were but 29 men in addition to the four 
women. 

H. O. Gilmer, Dodge City Flour Mills, 
Dodge City, was elected chairman of the 
section, succeeding Mrs. Bunn. C. S. 
Sullivan, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, was elected vice chairman 
and Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

L. L. MeAninch, of the Kansas City 
office of Winthrop Chemical Co., spoke 
about vitamins and flour enrichment. 
Rowland J. Clark, director of research, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
explained a short-cut method of determin- 
ing the ash and mixogram curves on 
wheat. George T. Carlin of the bakery 
research department, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, discussed micro-baking. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
displayed charts showing the relation- 
ship between ash in wheat and in flour. 
His charts, taken from mill reports, 
showed that wheat on the High Plains 
had a definitely higher ash content than 
wheat produced farther east. The “high 
spot” on the chart was a sample of 
wheat from Homestead, Okla., with an 
ash content of 2.1%. 
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ALLIED CLUB HEARS ABOUT 
GASOLINE RATIONING RULE 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Technicians and 
others performing highly skilled services 
essential to maintenance of production in 
the food industry are eligible for supple- 
mental gasoline rationing up to 480 miles 
per month, A. C. Sunde, a representative 
of the district OPA gasoline ratoning 
office told members of the Twin Cities 
Allied Club at its regular meeting here 
Nov. 12. Mr. Sunde cautioned his au- 
dience, however, by stating that such 
service work “must be totally divorced 
from sales work.” He said that if a 
representative of a company accepts an 
order for goods while on a motor trip 
made primarily to service equipment or 
machinery, the OPA office properly 
classifies that person as a salesman and 
bases his gasoline allotment uyfon that 
classification. 

Mr. Sunde explained that reduced 
gasoline allotments were made necessary 
more because of the critical shortage 
of tires and automobiles than by the 
Searcity of gasoline. The gasoline situ- 
ation, too, he said is critical. Automo- 
biles are wearing out at the rate of 250,- 
000 per month, he said, while there are 
only 300,000 new and used cars in good 
operating condition available for re- 
Placements. He further stressed the 
need for keeping “America on wheels” 


by citing that 82% of this country’s war 
workers go to and from their work in 
privately owned automobiles. “Our auto- 
mobiles must last for the duration plus 
at least one year,” he added. 

Cecil Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast Co., 
the retiring president, was the victim of 
a bit of horse-play during the course of 
the meeting. Adrian Vander Voort, 
Dunwoody Institute, in a presentation 
speech extolled Mr. Bergenthal’s service 
to the club during his tenure of office, 
and as a token of the club’s esteem pre- 
sented him with “twin razors” to help 
him through his “close shaves.” The 
“twin raisers” were two one-lb pack- 
ages of Fleischmann’s yeast, donated by 
Ray O’Brien, Standard Brands, Inc., who 
succeeds Mr. Bergenthal as president of 
the club. 


. 
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GEORGE A. CHAPMAN DIES; 
VETERAN OF FEED TRADE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—George A. Chapman, 
72, president of the Riverdale Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, died Nov. 6 at the 
Community Hospital, Geneva, II. 

Mr. Chapman lived in Oak Park, IIL, 
and divided his time between there and 
his farm at Elburn, Ill. He had been 
ill only 10 days before his death. 

Mr. Chapman was well known in the 
feed industry. For many years he was 
connected with Quaker Oats Co., serv- 
ing as manager of its feed department. 
When he left this company, he organ- 
ized the Riverdale Products Co. in 1923, 
and served as its president until his 
death. Mr. Chapman also was active 
in the affairs of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association and was its 
president in 1913-14. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and a son, Lt. T. J. Chapman. Funeral 
services were held at Oak Park on Nov. 
8, with interment at Elburn, II. 
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EMORY J. PRICE BRANCH MANAGER 

Ricumonp, Va.—The Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va., announces the ap- 
pointment of Emory J. Price as indus- 
try manager for Milling and Cereals In- 
dustries in the newly established Minne- 
apolis branch office, 1149-50 Northwest- 
ern Bank Building. Mr. Price was for 
many years with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and is well known 
in the milling, cereal and baking trades. 
The Reynolds company maintains 38 
plants in 13 states. 
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DUNWOODY VISITS GENERAL MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — General Mills, 

Inc., Minneapolis, entertained the stu- 

dents of the Dunwoody Baking School 

at luncheon, Nov. 5. Following a trip 
through the company’s experimental lab- 
oratories, G. Cullen Thomas discussed 
the opportunities the baking industry 
offers to skilled workmen, while Ralph 

Gaylord and Mont Cambier emphasized 

variety and enrichment. 
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COL. J. J. LLEWELLIN NEW 
BRITISH FOOD CONTROLLER 


Lonpon, Enoc.—(By Cable)—It was 
officially announced on Nov. 12 that Col. 
J. J. Liewellin, minister resident in 
Washington, is replacing Lord Woolton 
as minister of food. Lord Woolton 
has been named minister of reconstruc- 
tion. The appointments take effect im- 
mediately. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON NEW ORLEANS 


A Suggestion Inspired by a Reeent Dis- 
eussion with J. F. Egan. 
Dixie Distributor 


IKE a seven-hitch sergeant knows 
the manual of arms—that’s the 
way “Joe” Egan, flour broker 

and jobber of New Orleans, knows his 
business. For over 40 years he has 
maintained happy relations between the 
millers of the West and Northwest and 
bakers of the Deep South. 

Today he represents Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., Big Jo Flour 
Mills, Wabasha, Minn., Holden (Mo.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., and M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. From _ his 
office on 307 Camp Street, Mr. Egan 
covers the two states of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

It was back in 1902 that he first 
dipped his hands in flour. He has kept 
them sunk to the elbows ever since. 
1902—if you remember—was the year 
Congress passed an act to construct a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
and—oh, yes—up in Minneapolis the 
first motorist was arrested for speeding 
in excess of 10 miles per hour and fined 
$10. Which will give you a rough idea 
of how much flour has been made into 
biscuits since Mr. Egan learned the 
difference between spring and winter 
wheat. 

Down in New Orleans, in that year of 
1902, there was a wholesale firm by the 
name of McClosky Bros. (no longer ex- 
istent) which had lost its collector and 
had just hired, to replace him, an un- 
known but promising young man of 18 
by the name of Egan. 

For six years Mr. Egan pleased the 
proprietors of McClosky Bros. So, 
when the regular flour salesman resigned 
in 1908, 24-year-old Egan stepped into 
the vacancy and served the trade so 
well and ably that 11 more years passed 
rapidly and satisfactorily for everyone 
concerned. 

In 1918 the United States finished 
a nasty little job in Germany and every- 
body, including Mr. Egan, tried to settle 
back in the old routine. But the rest- 
lessness of the period affected this suc- 
cessful flour salesman, who was now ap- 
proaching 35. He began to plan his 
own career—his own business. 

In 1919 a bakers’ convention came to 
New Orleans and, arm in arm from the 
train embarked Opportunity and H. K. 
Schafer, of the Maney Milling Co., of 
Omaha, Neb. Opportunity—that astute 
little chap who usually knocks once and 
then, if you don’t have sense enough to 
answers, shrugs his shoulders and walks 
away—arranged that Schafer and Egan 
should meet during the convention. 

That was the beginning of the Egan 
career as a flour broker and _ jobber, 
which is now in its twenty-fourth year 
and gives every indication, as we sit 
and talk to this hale and hearty 59-year- 
old distributor, of continuing indefinitely. 

Mr. Egan, who started in the trade 





when there were only two or three flour 
jobbing houses in New Orleans, is a 
human reference library of the flour 
business in the South. He tells many 
interesting stories of the days before 
bleaching when the flour salesman went 
around with his flour slick and sold, by 
persuasion and demonstration, his new 
brand; he tells of the introduction of 
Texas flour; he recounts the trials and 
tribulations of the days when they sold 
flour around the clock with no thought 
of carrying charges; and he bemoans 
the fact that the government, in its 
desire to control weevily flour, has given 





J. F. Egan 


the distributor no percentage of spoil- 
age by which to protect himself, no 
method of salvage by which to lessen 
his loss when a shipment is seized and 
destroyed. 

Mr. Egan, during his career, helped 
organize the New Orleans Flour Asso- 
ciation and has been its president a 
couple of times. He is a director in the 
First Homestead and Savings Associa- 
tion of New Orleans. His son is a 
sergeant in the army at Fort Jackson, 
S. C. 

Not only has Mr. Egan watched his 
family grow and the flour business de- 
velop, but he has seen his native town 
of New Orleans approach its present 
great postwar opportunity. 

“Here is one of the most promising 
postwar flour markets,” according to 
Mr. Egan. “My faith in New Orleans 
and the South over 40 years is being 
justified.” 

Mr. Egan’s recommendation to_ his 
friends in the flour business is to visit 
New Orleans when they can. If you 
decide to follow his advice you'll find 
him, as we did, ready to help you from 
a rich fund of 40 years’ knowledge of 
both the flour business and the South’s 
most interesting city. 
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As a result, very little business reported ing scarce, with prices up 5c cwt. Foreign 
and only scattered sales from single cars trade uneventful. 

up to 1,500 bbls made. Directions good. Quotations Nov. 13: spring first patent 
Family demand has slowed up a little. $3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring 
Deliveries quite free. Quotations Nov. 13: first clear $3.55, hard winter short patent 
spring top patent $3.59, standard patent $3.79, hard winter 95% patent $3.69, hard 
$3.48, first clear $3.25@3.40, second clear winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
$2, family flour $4.66; hard winter short patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4.11, 
patent $3.59, 95% patent $3.48, first clear New York: Lack of offerings due to an 


$3@3.32, soft winter short patent $4.13@ 
4.72, standard patent $3.83@4.16, first clear 
$3.55 @3.79. 





almost universal surpassing of price ceilings 
brings local business to a standstill. Clears, 
some cake grades from the west coast, a 














St. Louis: Mills report very little book- smattering of midwestern soft winters and 
erally, however, bakery business has prac- ing other than War Food Administration rye flours are the only flours available 
tically disappeared and on several days contracts. Family trade shows improve- Trade is bitterly resentful of the situation, 

U. S. FLOUR MARKET many mills made absolutely no sales. ment. Bakers situation unchanged. There particularly from the jobbing angle, nlnine 
A good portion of last week's limited is a good demand, but mills are unable to this branch has customers needing flour, 
ag was — in family flour — some book due to ceiling prices. With the ex- but even if mills have it to offer they can 
millers report moderate interest on the part ception of a few scattered single cars for scarcely take advantage in view of the (5¢ 
THE SOUTHWEST of buyers, who fear that the present price family and bakers, business is slow. De- maximum which they are permitted to place 
Kansas City: Sales have taken another mix-up may ultimately prevent purchase of mand for hard wheat clear good, soft wheat on a sale. Adding to this is the great dif- 
jump in the Southwest, with government flour for an extended period and want to being passed up. New business with job- ficulty of getting flour from terminals. Job- 
purchases predominating and being made protect themselves, bers other than from stocks on hand is bers have grown to depend on this con- 
possible by lower specifications. Volume of So little trade has taken place in clears light. Mills not accepting new contracts. venience, but labor shortages are seriously 
sales reached 150% of capacity last week, in the past few days that millers are not Small bakers generally taken care of until handicapping deliveries and the trade js 
compared with 78% the previous week and sure whether prices are firmer or not, but first of year. Shipping directions improved. unsure of the outcome. 
60% a year ago. they are assuming that the huge govern- Quotations Nov. 13: soft wheat bakers pat- , siness cur > reported is 
The last government purchase for lend- ment purchase of stuffed straights last week ent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, a a ae, oo of 
lease reached a total for this area of some- will take any pressure off the clear market straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- clears. One mill is said to have had a small 
what more than 500,000 sacks, so the sales and will make for firm prices of low pro- ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear supply of high glutens to dispose Of at the 
percentage was considerably fattened by it. tein clears. High protein kinds are firm $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- ceiling, but this is not at all indicative of 
Bakery sales me are out under the = at the ceiling and scarce, ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57 the situation : ‘ 
set-up, and family sales are not very heavy. Shipping directions are fair to good. Pro- @3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first a . Re als . 
Clears add to the volume, however, as duction is off somewhat from the very high clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- ba — gatene K satgee Hd agg Pagina * 
mills traded heavily and reduced _their rate of the previous week, but judged by ent, straight and 95% $3.44. pe gel ni wniny be A porery be coll oy a 
stocks. However there still is a sizable any ordinary standards the past week's out- Toledo: Millers report more sales of flour can only be sold 10@35c above the fixed 
volume of clears in the hands of millers put was very heavy. in instanc rhere they hav ood stocks a 
who intend to use them in the govern- Quotations Nov. 16: established brands pe wet = bi oe rede ve sooc - 4 price, P 
hac icin tamiekden jaeeemaien ject on 3 ‘ , of wheat. In exceptional cases stocks of Quotations Nov. 13: spring whee irs 
ment purchase, Clear values stronger. short patent $3.40@3.44, spring first patent heat hand fficient to last until May “yyy I 8 at first 
Export shipments have revived, but sales $3.32@3.34, standard patent $3.27@3.30 pA Mi sedis y apap = b dl clears $3.65@3.84, southwestern clears 5 
; , Operations are at the limit of Panne ele 4 —* claan Of : at rate of operation now reduced by labor @ 3.60, Pacific Coast cake flours $4.10 |.28, 
still dead. perations ar fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ situation. Bids at Toledo for No. 2 red 
capacity, restricted in some cases by bags, 3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat 26c rate points t “Ne York at ceiling, Boston: Mills in general still out of the 
labor and transportation. $3.40@ 3.44, os eee ee soe Sere. ee . g; market awaiting government action of whiat- 


; : ‘ ; : 63%, wi no prospec zyoing lower. ‘ 
Quotations Nov. 13: established brands Interior. mills, including Duluth: Buyers $1.63%, with prospect of going ever form to relieve the squeeze between 


family flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent show onig limited interant and eaten are EASTERN STATES wheat and flour prices. A few mills able 
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$2-40403.50 and $3.350 3.40, straight grade ligt pecause of the price squeeze, Many Buffalo: Sales continue light, chieny on {0 Accept business at ceilings, but are ‘vo 
clear $2.55@2.70, low grade $2.50@2.60, mills are taking no new orders because of account of the ceiling squeeze on bakery se .. = Ms 3 eS on y 
Four mills report domestic business ac- the situation. Shipping directions are re- flours. Directions very heavy, with mill flour. Volume on bread aiaihe exten ty 
tive, 6 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow and 10 dull. ported as good to fair. Urgent demand ab- operations in most plants at or near the jo) (alte one clears quite plontiruy 
Oklah« a City sales declined and aver oe ee —, eget 7 yo — i also West Coast pastries but ‘demand - le 
, y: Sales decline - - » operations nited only by als $ s s 2s, ecli- 
aged 43%, compared to 81 the previous THE CENTRAL WEST — every — cha cnn oo Baan Me gible. Family commitments better, thouch 
week. Family buyers took 90% of bookings, Chicago: Very little change in the busi- Large and small bakers hard pressed to not normal, as a result of improved retail 
balance going to bakery trade. Operation ness. Most mills continue to be out of meet the demand and every night the ‘les. Shipping directions on old contra:ts 
averaged 83%. No change in prices, Quo- the market, with only a few mill repre- shelves of the smaller bakers are swept coming in steadily and receipts heavier, 
tations Nov. ae hard ee nn ae aco sentatives able to offer flour to any extent. clear of: goods. Spring first clears becom- etwas ko actl bot Egy By mutes 
flour 3.90@4.66, soft whea shor paten 3. .05, .82@ 3.88, stand- 
flour 33.900 1.66, standard patent $3.80@ ard patent $3.72@3.82, first clear $3.5)@ 
4.45, bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.63, bakers GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 3.70, southwestern short patent $3.85@ 3.99, 
short patent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard standard patent $3.75@3.85, Texas short 
$3.45 @3.54. Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: patent $3.82@3.90, standard patent $3.7:@ 
Omaha: Sales range from 25 to 75% of WHEAT ee a er eonent ye Ae ag straight 
capacity. Shipping directions urgent. Prices Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth $ saan > Tins clear $ - @ .90. e 
firm and unchanged. Mills not quoting Dec. May May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May adelphia: Little new in general si 
bakery flour. Nov. 10 ..... 149% 148% 156% 152% 150% 140 . 148% 147% ation which remains more or less nomini 
Wichita: Sales very small, directions bet- ap ee scenes I A ienanignenii as most mills are either out of the market 
ter than 100%, mills operating from 80 Nov. 12 ..... 150% 149% 156% 152% 150% 140 ae, 148% 147% or unwilling to operate on the present svt- 
to 100%. "SS eae 150% 149 156% 152% 150% 140% ‘ene 148% 147% up of disparity between wheat prices and 
ee Nov. 15 ..... 1511 1497 157% 150% 268 3 —«s ricees ; 149% 148%, flour ceilings. Jobbers and bakers show 
Hutchinson; Bookings limited to a few : 4 ~$h, 39% 1” . eee 4 iitiie satacent i Semtten Sa aaat” couee 
“tose Agape eee Nov. 16 ..... 151% 150% 159% 157% 153% 1517 - 150% 149% Meo q x 
single cars to the family trade. Bakery 1s 4% eee sane 4, ciated 4a dusadl bekc ta 11 ak current 
sales wholly blocked by ceilings. rr perl - CORN . - OATS. ~ wants. Quotations Nov. 13: spring wheat 
eee Minneapolis Chicago ‘Kansas ity “Chicago Minneapolis short" patent $2,780 3.80, standard paint 
: . ; ; Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 3.70@3.73, first spring clear $3.70@3.73, 
Salina: Demand fair, with bookings lim- Nov, 10 ..... ee anyon 5 78% 741% 75% 71 hard winter short patent $3.75@3.78, 
ited to family flour and government busi- ae Sa di 2 A ht Siaitiine 4 7 $3.70@3.73, soft winter straights nominal. 
poco shipping directions continue satisfac- Maw S08 ..... Se aes Pa ee ara Po agers 78% 74% 75% 21% THE SOUTH 
ory. mew. ES iccus cease eee ease Ke eeee eres 17% 74% 75% 10% lew — j i 
Texas: Business in family flour only fair, Nov. 15 ..... cone cees cece coee eee eces 78% 74% 76 71% won Orienas: Game condition prevails in 
averaging about 30 to 40% of capacity. Nov. 16 ..... ie Seas eee eas cedar me sesh 78% 74% 164 2G OEE, OR Perereees seperees & Gimest 
Mills still not quoting on bakers flour. Run- impossible to purchase hard _Wheat flours. 
ning time continues good and averages Cc RYD— , FLAXSEED———. BARLEY Prices unchanged. Shipping directions good, 
about 75 to 80%, although mills report they Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis Market very dull. Quotations Nov. 13: hurd 
are catching up somewhat on orde Quo- : Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May spring wheat family patent $3.50@3.65, tirst 
tations Nov. 12: family flour 50's, extra Nov. 10 ..... 111% 112% 106% 106% 299% 299 299% a0 110% 109% patent $3.40@3.50, standard patent $3.))@ 
high patent $4.45@4.60%, high patent $4.20 Nov. 11 ..... —_————— Holiday —___ — 3.40, fancy clear $3.20@3.30, first clear $3.15 
@ 4.35%; standard bakers 14% or less Nov, 12 ..... 111% 112 106 106% 299% 298% 299% Peis 110% 109% @3.20, second clear $3@3.10; hard winter 
ash (nominal—ceiling) $3.31; first clears, Nov. 13 ..... 111% 112% 105% 106% 299% 298% 300 ake 110% 109% wheat family patent $3.70@3.80, bakers 
100’s $2.80@ 3.20, delivered Texas common Nov. 15 ..... 112% 113% 107% 107% 300 299 300 ales 110% 109% short patent $3.43, 95% $3.33, first clear 
points. Mov. 16 2.00% 112% 113% 107% 108% 300% 299% 300% seen 111% 109% $3.20@3.30, second clear $3.05@3.15; ft 
THE NORTHWEST wheat short patent $4.30@4.60, straicht 





5 = » 4 “@ * . 
Minneapolis: With wheat prices continu- $3.80@ 3.95, sapien clear $3.30@3.60. 
ing to pinch harder and a subsidy for mill- SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS Nashville: Sales reported lighter. Most 
ers in offing, flour business has dropped off of the larger buyers have made purchases 
to the lowest level on the present crop. ranging in size from one and two scit- 
Spring wheat millers’ sales dropped off to tered car lots or more for shipment as ‘ar 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





about 47% of capacity from last week's Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo ahead as 120 days. Shipping specifications 
fizure of 90%. When allowance is made for Spring bran ......... cece Beoc eRe GecceGeeeete BocccObecce coneGesee Gece MELE against these new bookings have been ex- 
substantial amounts of flour sold to lend- Hard winter bran ....... «++ +@40.40 ....@.... 86.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 .... ‘cee ceptionally good and they are _ there/ore 
lease, it is evident that ordinary flour busi- Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 388.97@39.47 ....@41.55 dwindling in size. Mills operating about 
ness was extremely small. Flour middlingst ..... oe «eee @40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 full time, but are still behind on shipments 
It can finally be said that the squeeze ROG Gow cccccccscceveccs wer, eee ee ees o++-@39.47 ....@41.55 due to shortage of manpower and inexprri- 
has practically stopped flour business in the Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville enced labor. Prices unchanged. 
Northwest, and wheat prices now are fully Geethe WOON: 6.ccic as ciews $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... Blenders’ business too has fallen off, tut 
l2c bu out of line with the flour ceiling. Hard winter bran ....... ee ee voces  aveeRuese senaess a ee shipments still fairly good. 
Futures gained 2%c during the past week Soft winter bran ........ ee Pee ove eQPoass re, Pere oeee@.... 43.80@44.30 Bakers report few new bookings and in- 
and cash premiums were %ec stronger. Pro- Standard middlings* .... 49.00@50.00 «+++ @45.34 veseeeaae ae 43.30@ 44.30 dicate that they are amply covered. Bak- 
tein premiums lagged about as much. Al- Flour middlingst ........ a eee ee! ae OU ee ae er Pee ery sales exceptionally good. 
together, the squeeze is now at its tightest PG cea dakadeen see Pee SERA we. @ 45.34 wee @ 46.17 ee ae eS ee ‘ hg re Nov. ee an winter , he a 
point. amily short patent 5@5.10, standard | ° 
Very little bakery trade is being done, Toronto ...scscee forng ree ‘. ee oe weer ene $4.80@5, clears $4.45@4.65, hard win- 


although even on the dullest days an occa- 28.00 29.00 ter wheat short patent $4.65@4.85, stand- 
sional car or two is sold to some old bakery TWinnipeg ....--- «++. @28. — +++ + @29. re0e@ wees ard patent $4.45@4.65, soft winter high 
customer who needs the supplies. Gen- *Brown shorts. tGray shores. {Fort William basis. patent pastry flour $4.90@5.10. 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashv lle 
Spring first patent .......... $...@ 3.59 $3.32 3.3 or Pee $....@ 3.44 S.250 29S $3.84@ 3.86 $....@.... $3.78@ 3.86 $3.82@ 3.88 a aa . 
Spring standard patent ..... @ 3.48 3 3.30 cewePoess cou @ 3.44 cocwe Bee 3.84@ 3.86 eee eee 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.82 eo See 
BPTIRG Ast CORE crccvcccres 3.25@ 3.40 3.17 TTT) Leek cece @oecsc 72ee@ 3.55 3.65@ 3.84 ee ee 3.70@ 3.73 3.60@ 3.70 cece Bocas tee 
Hard winter short patent.... +. @ 3.59 . 3.35@ 3.50 «0e-@ 3.44 ++ e-@ 3.79 |3.84@ 3.85 coos @eeee 3.75@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 -@ 85 
Hard winter 95% patent .... ---@ 3.48 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 oc ee @ 3.69 ‘sect aee ee, Leer 3.70@ 3.73 3.75@ 3.85 er Pe 48 65 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.00@ 3.32 2.70@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 2+ ee+@ 3.55 3.35@ 3.60 cove cure ocee® cece asset sews err, Lee cveeG 
Soft winter short patent...... 4.13@ 4.72 ~@...- se++@ 3.98 oo e-@ 4,16 os Doers wir, over 4.10@ 4.15 -@. 5.00@ 5.10 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.83@ 4.16 eee eee 100 e@.... o+++@ 3.74 seee@ 4,11 --@.... o0ee@.... 3.90@ 4.10 -@. 4.80@ 5.00 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.55@ 3.79 ee, er eh ceewes 3.32@ 3.75 ov ne cens genes bes Se ae 3.80@ 3.90 ee 4.45@ ho 
vO BOOT, WHS cicccccccaves 3.15@ 3.26 3.16@ 3.30 o00e Decvs oe @ 3.53 -+..@ 3.50 ~ Pere 3.38@ 3.48 ee, Leet wer, frre cose® 
PEO GOUT, GAT oc sccccvcvess 2.70@ 2.86 2.91@ 3.01 cone @enwe o+e-@ 3.23 o+e-@ 3.20 coe ern Perr ee, Peek ose @ecse on eeAawae esos 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
"eae ee ee $3.67@ 3.80 Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... .30 
Family patent ...... ive QSOS Bic cDacee Montana ....... oc0e @ cows 3.67@ 3.80 Spring second pat.{. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst....... $5.60 





Spring first clearJ... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 798-Ib jutes. 
§280-lb cottons. ||Nominal, none offered at this price, 
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November 17, 1943 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain unchanged as 
far as regular domestic business is con- 
cerned. Government and lend-lease_ busi- 
ness heaviest in many months, indications 
are that Puget Sound mills alone have 
booked upward to 200,000 bbis for lend- 
lease as well as several round lots for the 
armed forces for immediate delivery. Chief 
difficulty now is the labor situation as well 
as getting the wheat out of the country 
due to the car shortage. Quotation, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, Nov. 13: family patent 
$3.98. 

Portland: Mills are grinding on an un- 
usually high rate and none bid on govern- 
ment request for 15,000 bbls bakers hard 
wheat flour early last week. Later the gov- 
ernment placed the business with one mill. 
The request for immediate shipment out of 
Pacific Northwest prevented mills from 
bidding, as they are having difficulty with 
insufficient labor. Mills booked far ahead, 
with government lend-lease, local domestic 
sales, and some export business yet to go 
out. Domestic buying continues on limited 
scale, but most trade taken care of through 
purchases made several months ago. Bulk 
of domestic business confined to deliveries 
on vid contracts. 

Quotations Nov. 13: bluestem topping, 
$3.47; fancy hard wheat clears, $3.41; whole 
wheat, 100% $3.46, graham $3.37, cracked 
wheat $3.37. 

San Francisco: Prices generally would 
have to be above ceilings. Sales confined 
to scattered small lots to regular customers. 
Because of heavy bookings bakers have not 
yet felt the pinch of ceiling limitations, 
but they are becoming aware of slower 
deliveries. 

Transportation and delivery facilities be- 
coming more congested and pressure for de- 
liveries continue to increase. Mills generally 
are unable to meet shipping dates and 
delays pyramid on down the line to the 
ultimate truck delivery to the bakery. 

With the San Francisco area an increas- 
ingly important zone for war material ship- 
ments, conditions are expected to get much 
worse as far as civilian goods are con- 
cerned, and flour has received no priority 
as yet. 

Quotations Noy. 13: Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $3.66@3.80, northern hard 
wheat patents $3.66@3.75, Dakota standard 
patents $3.67@3.80, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $3.67@3.80, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $3.67@3.80, Montana standard patents 
$3.67%@ 3.75, northern pastry $3.27@3.60, 
fancy cake $4.17@4.50, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic business in 
spring wheat flour active. Mills doing all 
they can to keep customers supplied, but 
having trouble with scarcity of ingredients 
and labor. Large export flour order from 
buying agency of British government taken 
last week filled in all available operating 
capacity of Canadion mills for February. 
British West Indies also in market. Pres- 
sure of flour business from all sources al- 
most more than mills can handle under 
war control measures. Domestic prices at 
ceiling levels for export unchanged. 

Quotations Nov. 13: domestic top patent 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montreal freights, adds 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. For export price is 
$9.30 bbl per 280 lbs, f.a.s, winter ports, 
November to February seaboard. 

Ontario winter wheat flour extremely 
Scarce and no quantities of any interest to 
biscuit or pastry manufacturers ovailable. 
Little or no wheat available for grinding 
and Ontario winter wheat mills operating 
on springs for export. Prices nominal. 
Quotations Nov. 13: $5.60 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal freights. 

Farmers using Ontario winter wheat for 
feed. Consequently market scarce of sup- 
plies. Quotations Nov. 13: $1.10@1.12 bu, 
fo.b. shipping points, according to freights, 
ceiling price. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour revived last week and total done 
equivalent to about 2,500,000 bus. Flour 
sold for United Kingdom account. Most 
mills now booked up to some time in March. 











Cash demand for various grades of wheat 
improved and increased quantities traded. 
Some wheat taken by mills for winter stor- 
age cargoes. Domestic demand for flour 
continues good. Quotations Nov. 13: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand for hard 
wheat flour continues active, with bulk of 
business from baking trade. Export picture 
unchanged, due chiefly to fact that western 
mills are still working to capacity on war 
orders for allied government and have noth- 
ing to offer for general export. Freight 
space has shown no improvement of late. 
Sharp reduction in amount of soft wheat 
flour available in West by Ontario mills 
having some effect on sales of hard wheat 
flour. Store sales still on small scale. 

Prices for hard wheat flour holding at 
ceiling levels and cash car quotations for 
98’s, cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, 
$5 for seconds or bakers patents and $4.90 
for Vitamin B. Ontario pastry flour when 
available unchanged at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 16 

Minneapolis: Demand continues insatiable 
and far in excess of offerings; millfeed pro- 
duction has been very large lately but split 
car business takes a large share of output 
and unfilled contracts most of the rest; 
small remainder is snapped up; mills are 
confining most business to 30-day ship- 
ment; prices are firm at the ceiling. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales and limited 
supplies; no change in prices; quotations, 
basis burlap bags, carload shipment, for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 Ibs. For 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Very tight; demand very good; 
supply limited; prices at ceiling. 

Wichita: Supply inadequate to fill orders, 
quotations for bran and shorts basis Kansas 
City $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand strong; trend firm; 
supply lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply inadequate; 
output practically all going out on mixed 
cars; wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, 
mixed car ceilings. 

Salina: Demand continues extremely good; 
trend steady; supply inadequate; ceiling 
prices prevail on bran and shorts. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $38.97@39.47; red dog, $39.47. 

Toledo: No change, ceiling levels still 
holding and demand as always far in ex- 
cess of supply. Operation and output hold- 
ing up well. 

Buffalo: While all mills are operating at 
or near capacity, the output is insufficient 
to satisfy demands of the trade; trend firm; 
supply very light; bran, std. midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds, 
$41.55. 

New York: $46.06. 

Boston: Millfeeds still hard to find; re- 
sellers believe the situation will become 
tighter before any relief appears; feeders 
compelled to buy ground grain of any kind 
to add to their limited purchases of ground 
government wheat; mills limited output to 
cover prior commitments, and to direct 
sales; spring bran, midds., mixed feed and 
red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply light; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.34 bid; hard winter $45.34, soft 
winter nominal; std. and flour midds. and 
red dog $45.34. 

Nashville: Demand continues very good 
and far exceeds the supply; mixed cars of 
feed and flour available only; prices still at 
the ceilings, both bran and shorts $43.30@ 
44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Nov. 13, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 


-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, 


1943 1942 1943 


NEES Pere 906 6,754 2 
ae os oe cae ale gin 6,899 7,050 122 

ee... EEE POTEET 1,057 2,164 s« 
PT iis én exeuea< 7,386 10,604 4,670 

. eer ace ‘3 ee 
OU hic eon sie Hurpig: de ne 150 os 
Duluth "LLU PTET EEE 29.705 36,020 117 
eee 7,456 14,007 219 
eee 4,146 5,670 ox 
Hutchinson ............ 9,328 12,112 it 
Indianapolis ........... 1,793 1,747 729 


menses City .......... 22,584 39,480 600 
Milwaukee ............ 719 1,433 22 
Minneapolis ........... 26,084 35,188 519 
New Orleans .......... 1,047 2,064 196 


 & | RRpee ae 222 341 16 
iss oiieivs 404% 9,711 17,282 1,487 
NU ees oo ons skewers 319 660 261 
Philadelphia .......... 1,031 2,263 119 
SS (See 3,919 5,622 1,238 
SF Sere 768 2,590 252 
a ae 4,187 6,304 336 
ee 4,47 8,532 - 
ae 106 64 
eee 105 


cr Oats—7. -—Rye—7 --Barley— 
1942 1943 1942 1943 19 


42 1943 1942 

855 48 18 88 91 7 4 
5,249 5,134 1,555 3,443 4,525 2,068 1,031 
rT ee 31 ee és Te 22 
11,581 1,758 1,826 9,102 4,565 1,179 686 
oe oe ws 8 133 oe ‘s 

2 ee 5 ee 260 es 240 
1,580 1,017 1,156 1,424 1,728 2,302 1,171 
93 94 130 66 12 69 76 
33 és - oe oe 
1,771 360 448 83 43 9 oe 
1,174 421 201 890 340 412 87 
1,787 35 se 62 840 4,478 2,240 
2,615 3,961 3,834 5,028 4,931 6,379 4,362 
94 150 oe ¥e 5 78 1 
50 47 ow 3 rr 6 e* 
4,392 2,137 550 322 177 1,018 604 
634 ee 26 ee es 311 106 
723 53 23 S4 39 1 9 
4,675 867 448 48 973 352 119 
511 203 104 59 60 247 20 
268 503 29 4 8 66 8 
2 71 7 es 6% 33 3 

ae oe ‘a 55 105 ee 
231 > ‘“s xe ee 











RN Meteik b die-hle- ext 143,957 218,101 11,111 38,320 16,859 10,502 20,706 18,785 19,120 10,789 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 per ton. 

Ogden: Business continues excellent, with 
plants working to capacity seven days. Or- 
ders increasing both locally and from the 
west coast. Prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations stationary; red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, midds. $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white, midds. $41.10 per 
ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): red 
bran and mill run, blended, white $41.10, 
midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
Cal., with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: Offerings continue very 
light, with few sales reported for January, 
February and March, at ceilings, with un- 
derstanding that sales are subject to any 
increase in ceilings before shipment. Many 
dealers continue to take eastern feed at 
shipping point basis, bringing their cost up 
to $50 per ton or more, and absorb the loss 
when they must resell at a cost basis of 
the ceiling, namely $41.24@41.74. Some of 
this loss can be eased in the mixed feeds, 
but the average feed dealer is merely serv- 


.ing his customers for the pleasure of it. 


All grades at ceilings, $41.24@41.74. 

Los Angeles: Supply limited; Kansas bran, 
$47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
continues insatiable. Production level high- 
er than for many years but insufficient to 
cover orders. Ceiling prices make it best 
feed value on market. Little or none going 
for export; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. Nominal quotation for export $45.50 
ton, basis Montreal freights, Canadian funds, 

Winnipeg: Demand keen for all supplies 
available. No accumulation of stocks. Some 
orders on hand may not be filled until mid- 
January. Bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand a shade easier; dealers finding it bet- 
ter to get requirements from western mills, 
but while stocks here are_ sufficient for 
present day demands, some dealers curtail- 
ing distribution and watching outgo in com- 
parison with receipts. Prices continue at 
ceiling levels and cash car quotations are: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80, 
with no quotations on feed flour. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
v 








AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Contact 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
309 West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller, also production manager for flour 
and feed, modern mill, Ohio. Good per- 
sonal habits. Give experience, where 
employed last five years. Address 6444, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

, Vv 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE WISHES TO 
represent flour and feed mill in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, bakers and fam- 
ily flour. Have also splendid following 
among all blenders in this territory. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 2506, Birmingham, Ala. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINES— 
Chicago pneumatic, 40 to 285 h.p; Cooper- 
Bessemer, up to 200 h.p; 1 De La Vergne 
diesel, 400 h.p; Fairbanks-Morse, from 
15 h.p. and up; many makes single units, 
up to 3,000 h.p; new engines all sizes; 
electric generator sets, 5 to 1,500 k.w. 
General Diesel Sales Corp., Chambersburg, 
Pa, 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MILLS WANTED 


v 


WANTED TO LEASE, WITH OPTION TO 
buy, a small flour mill; must be going 
concern and located in good wheat terri- 
tory; prefer Midwest. Address 6456, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















’ Ae 4 
DLANVOTUTTIN IWILLo 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOU R 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY CoO. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Wheat ad 


Flours 
“WINGOLD” Cflours 
of 


Dependable 
lit 
Clear = “y 


6c ” 
BoxER a 


“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


“WINBAYCO” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





Rye Flours 


Wuite Rye 
MeEp1uM RYE 
Dark RYE 


Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEp1uM RYE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEDIUM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: A\|- 
though rye flour prices were advanced, the 
higher values brought out very little in- 
terest and sales continue routine and light. 
A few scattered car lot orders were booked. 
Shipping directions are fairly good; pure 
white rye flour $3.16@3.30 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.06@3.20, 
pure dark $2.91@3. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; in cwts, cottons: white $3.50, 
medium $3.40, dark $3.20. 

Chicago: Market remains practically un- 
changed, with scattered small lot buying 
only; shipping directions fair; white patent 
rye $3.15@3.26, medium $3.05@3.16, dark 
$2.70 @ 2.86. 

New York: Good volume business during 
the two preceding weeks has limited cur- 
rent bookings to a few orders; pure white 
patents $3.35@3.60. 


Philadelphia: Market steady, with offer- 


ings moderate; no particular activity in 
trade; white patent, $3.38@3.48. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark rye $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight 


$4.14, Wisconsin white patent $4.26. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 5@9c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
$3.53, medium $3.43, dark $3.23, rye meal 
$3.36. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





























WITH 






Blue Line 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


(ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White Enameled, Blue 
Lined. Maximum strength and pliability. 
“SECURPAC”’— ipegiet Quality—White Enameled, 
. Our most popular grade. 
“CELUPAC”"—Embossed White Kraft. Quality—at 
low cost. 


“DUPLEX"—Double Wall White Supercalendered 
Blue Lined. Extra fine appearance. 


PAPER MILL & BAG FACTORY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








of hard wheat. 





66 Cremo”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN 








Minneapolis: No change in semolina mar- 
kets. Occasional scattered sales are being 
made to take care of customers who must 
have the flour, but generally business is cut 
off by the price squeeze just as is the case 
in other wheat flour; shipping directions are 
good. Ceilings: No. 1 semolina $3.62@3.72 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis; standard No. 1 
semolina $3.52@3.62, fancy patent $3.37@ 
3.47. 


In the week ended Nov. 13, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 195,357 sacks 
durum products against 188,805 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Buffalo: Situation unchanged; costs now 
equal or exceed ceilings and prevent sales, 
afthough demand is fair; directions fair to 
good on contracts with average buyer fairly 
well booked; trend firm; supply ample; 
No. 1, $3.97; durum fancy patent, $3.97; 
macaroni flour, $3.72; first clear $3.12; sec- 
ond clear $2.12. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate; market 
steady; demand, however, is limited; No. 1 
fancy, $4.02; No. 1 regular, $3.92. 

Chicago: Market quiet again, as mills are 
practically out of the market; directions 
fair. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, No. 
3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal steady, but falling 
off in exports has reduced volume of busi- 
ness below normal; prices steady. Quota- 
tions Nov. 13: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 
lbs, cottoh, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand improving with colder 
weather, but not yet active; supplies suffi- 


cient to take care of requirements, but 
mills not operating to produce any un- 
necessary surplus. Quotations Nov. 13: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 


sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 15 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, buik; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Nov. 7, 1943, and Nov. 8, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond— 
Nov. 7 Nov. 8 Nov. 7 Nov. 8 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
WOR cccces 174,126 267,444 8,052 15,405 
GOUR: .svvcens 10,536 39,963 aay ase 
RED aasveses 19,700 12,264 1,159 794 
Peer 21,649 19,626 868 997 
Barley ...... 23,951 12,574 905 45 
Flaxseed 8,173 5,409 355 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 235,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
259,000 (3,713,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 13, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ... eee ee 16,890 9,540 
Kansas City .. 500 1,525 4,600 3,500 
Philadelphia .. 160 340 TT ees 
Milwaukee ees eee 4,680 2,640 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuure Co., Inman, Kan. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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- A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, I, 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Flour Specialists fice hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











PERCY KENT 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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A Page Missing from 
U.S. History 


By Ray M. Thompson 


UR school history, as I remember 
() it, contained a great deal about 
tea in connection with the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The Boston Tea Party 
rated a chapter, I think. But I don’t 
remember even a paragraph about flour. 
There was profuse mention of Phila- 
delphia, New York and even Charleston, 
S. C.—but not a word, as I recollect, 
about New Orleans. 

An unfortunate oversight in both cases, 
both New Orleans and flour 
were largely responsible for the Revolu- 
tion’s being won by a lot of embattled 
farmers. Here’s the story: 


because 


When the Spanish took over Louisiana 
in 1769 under the 
Irishman, Count O’Reilly, they landed 
with an army that was larger than the 
city’s white population. Food became 
scarce and starvation threatened. But 
just at the psychological time, Oliver 
Pollock, a shrewd New Orleans merchant, 
arrived from Baltimore with a shipload 
of flour. He disposed of it to the Span- 
ish military authorities without boosting 


and New Orleans 


the price or trying to make any extra 
profit. 

So grateful was O'Reilly, the Spanish 
Commandant, at this unusual display of 
fair dealing that he gave Pollock the 
privilege of free trade in Louisiana for 
his lifetime. 

Seven years later when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, Pollock’s solid connec- 
tions with the Spanish and his own tre- 
mmendous patriotism helped finance, feed 
and supply the rebellious colonists with 
gunpowder. 

Pollock was the most prominent mer- 
His worth was 
well over $100.000 and_ his 


chant in New Orleans. 
credit at 
All of both 

Through 


least three times that much. 

he spent on the Revolution. 
Pollock and New 
friendly to needed 


Spanish Orleans, 


him, flowed guns, 
powder, blankets and medical supplies 
to the far off New 


colonies. 


England fighting 

When, in 1778, George Rogers Clark 
and his ragged army set out from Fort 
Pitt to 
Mississippi, history fails to tell us how 


eliminate the British on the 
the expedition was financed. The real 
answer was that drafts were drawn on 
Oliver Pollock in New Orleans until he 
went broke, but not until his money 
and faith in American freedom had made 
Clark’s campaign successful. 

It was many years after the war 
that part of Pollock’s bills against the 
Continental Congress were finally paid— 
long after it was too late for Pollock to 
establish himself again as one of the 
America, as he 


had been before the war. 


merchant princes of 

So, we see that if it had not been for 
New Orleans, which is not even men- 
tioned as a factor in the Revolution in 
school books; and, if it had not been 
for a shipload of flour, which is never 
mentioned as a factor of victory; and, 
if it had not been for a patriot flour 
merchant by the name of Pollock, whom 
you probably never heard of until now, 
the patriots of ’°76 might not have se- 
cured the vital arms and supplies which 
the neutral but friendly Spanish sup- 
plied. 












Vani 


COMMENT ere ere ee eee wr ee ee? 


(o'AnNoN SOALLEY 


Manufactures the Choicest spring 
wheat flour under Laboratory and 
Bake Shop control for your com- 
plete satisfaction. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis 


Leading Pesents 


VANITY FAIR) MARITIME 
TELEPHONE INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








= “Phe ue 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, — | 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


fair 


a 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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I'S IN THE RECORD | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
| RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 









CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
ROLLED OATS “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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OATMEAL 
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Robin Hood Flour 


- - - 
Mills Limited 
es Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


- TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN‘ 44) 






MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—_ 







a 
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SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 
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Cable Address: ‘“FORTGARRY” Codes: Bentley'’s—Riverside 
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— 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. : 


MONTREAL ae CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON eee CU Fe TORONTO, CANADA 





| 


PURITY Nena STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=n UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head " Cable 
Office— Address— 


Toronto, ‘“‘Mapleshaw,” 








Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








HM#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























Sa—"=f OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >> 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG 4 COTTON | 2.7.7 
. BAGS . BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


s 


f ‘N\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























Since 1857 LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 








James, Hichardson & Sons lhe ngage 





Bain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


RR, G.cPRAT TE Canadian Hard Spring 


Exporter Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS : , 
68 King Street, Eust High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the wooms 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





oy a 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


oe. Co., Limited 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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- With the Distributor 














(Continued from page 19.) 
overage or collect the brokerage from 
the buyer, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were aware that in every ceiling 
set by OPA sales expense (brokerage) 
had been included.” 

We do not believe this practice was at 
all prevalent in the flour industry, but 
it is just as well that it has been 
brought out in the open. To get a buyer 
to defray sales expense is obviously in 
violation of the law, and any who do 
so deserve whatever penalties may be 
placed upon them. 


An Unfair Situation 


Both flour millers and distributors are 
victims of advancing wheat prices when 
there is no relationship between price 
ceilings for the unmanufactured and 
manufactured product. It seems foolish 
that there is any reason for such a state- 
ment, when economic principle involved 
is so apparent, and yet this unbalanced 
situation has gradually grown worse. 

So long as flour sells under mill price 
ceilings 
their businesses with the permitted mark- 


jobbers are able to carry on 
up of 65¢ over those ceilings, but when 
the mill price goes up to the limit there 
sufficient 
tainable for jobbers in the larger cities 


is simply not a margin ob- 


to meet operating costs. 
The National 
Distributors has recognized this fact and 


Association of Flour 
has been working as closely 
with OPA in 
adequate margin. 


as possible 
an effort to obtain a more 
Jobbers of long and 
testified 
that they cannot conduct their businesses 
on a margin of 65c. In view of the 
fact that the intent of OPA was to pre- 
vent runaway rather than the 
breaking historical situations it 


unquestioned experience have 


prices 
down 
is to be hoped that early relief will be 
provided. 


Post-War Planning 


The National-American 
Grocers 


Wholesale 
Association is to be congratu- 
lated for the leadership it is showing 
in post-war planning for the retail gro- 
cery trade. In conferences with other 
wholesale organizations and representa- 
tives of the government, plans have been 
laid for rendering 
service men who desire to enter, or re- 
engage in the retail grocery business. 


assistance to ex- 


One of the reasons for the high rate 
of failure among retail grocers in the 
past has been lack of information and 
assistance in solving their many prob- 
lems. Those who have been away from 
the industry while serving in the armed 
forces will need more aid than ever 
before, and they rightfully should look 
to the wholesale trade for help. 

Flour jobbers have seen the increased 
importance of this product in the na- 
tion’s diet as a result of the enrichment 
program. They know where sales em- 
Phasis can best be placed to take ad- 
vantage of this situation. All of this 
will be comparatively new to returning 
Service men. It is merely one example 
of how the flour jobbing industry may 


be helpful to its outlets in the days to 
come. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bide. Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“ OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSOESSSSSSSSSS 
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The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE AppRESS, ‘"GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 


FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. - 











BAGS 





COTTON 


CANADIAN- BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUViE 4 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 


The premier product of one of the 


Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 
cated at the very center of Kan- 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 
more than Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











GETTING HIS MONEY BACK 


A little sad-faced man was seated on 
the wooden horse of the merry-go-round, 
making no attempt to get off when it 
stopped, but waited patiently for it to 
start again. This continued for several 
rides, the little man looking more bored 
each time. Finally someone asked him 
He replied, 
“No, but the man who owns this thing 


if he was enjoying himself. 


owes me $5, and this is the only way I 
can get it out of him.” 
v ¥ 
THAT'S HOW HE TOOK IT 
Doctor—Well, you are certainly look- 
ing better than I expected to find you. 


Patient—I think it is because I fol- 
lowed the directions on the medicine 
bottle. 


Doctor—Very likely. What were they? 

Patient — Keep the bottle — tightly 
corked, 

¥ ¥ 
RIGHT EDUCATION 

A keen-eyed mountaineer led his over- 
grown son into a country schoolhouse. 
“This here boy’s arter larnin’,” he an- 
“What's yer bill o’ fare?” 
“My department,” 


nounced. 
replied the profes- 
sor, “consists of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry.” 

“That'll do,” 
him up with triggernometry. 
only poor shot in the family.” 


said the old man, “load 
He’s the 


¥ ¥ 
SERVICE MINDED 
S. S. Teacher—What did God give to 
Moses on the high mountain. 
Little Alfred—The ten commandos. 
¥ sY 
YES YOU CAN 
“You cannot get eggs without hens,” 
said the speaker, stressing the point. 
“My dad can,” 
from the rear. 


piped a small voice 

“Please explain yourself, little boy,” 

said the speaker. 
“He keeps ducks,” 


voice from the rear. 


yelled the boyish 


¥ ¥ 
IMPERSON AL 
Timid Man (in restaurant).—Excuse 
me, but do you happen to be Mr. Smith, 
of Newcastle? 

Surly Man.—No, I am not. 

Timid Man.— 
I am, and that’s his overcoat you’re 
putting on!—Shefield (Eng.) Weekly 
Telegraph. 


Oh—er—well, you see, 


COOLING SYSTEM 

and the 
aviator was taking an elderly lady up 
for a ride. At about 10,000 feet she 
leaned forward and shouted, pointing to 
the propeller: “All right, young man, 
you can shut that fan off now. I am 
much cooler.” 


It was a rather warm day 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CIT‘ 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Western King Four 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING a 


Omaha, Neb. 





—_ 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








— . 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


sos 














R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
‘i si : IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, LAD. 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address Aw» FEED, ETC. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Capiey,” a 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
LONDON -~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “DrPLoma,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘‘TRoNTOPRI,’’ London 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN : 
ciahtiicheah tte SIDNEY SMITH JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.) FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR CEREAL PRODUCT ) 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. “ tare FEED & — Lory , ae Cmaae FLOUR MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT a a 50 Welli Street LASGOW, C. 
IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street nee G +C.2 
Cum Delbiten. CEREAL PRODUCTS BELFAST, IRELAND | ¢, I. F. business much preferred. 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: ‘ANcHOR,”’ Belfast Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 






































F. E. HOOKWAY & co. Ltd, 
] Cable Address: “Donec,” London paar so hag ay ag dp CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. EU ROPRAN rity FOR AmmRCAN FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ND CAN N EXP =RS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED pe te yey so C.2 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
52, Mark L . Connections solicited for post-war business . si e 
Loses E.C.3 Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
= Parry 10, Eastcheap Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
7 COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS (GLASGOW) LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
LONDON, E. C.3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, Gihds Abbie “Ota” @ Regent Quey, ABERDEEN 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London DUBLIN, BELFAST ? + Sage. Cables: “PxiLip,” Dundee 
C. E. FEAST & CO. _| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | p 7 RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS aia 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, ee FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS oF 
Subscription Room oO s’ Buildi ale} FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 ot /59 St. all Axe LONDON, E.C.3 oe an Berens GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” London 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
. fa : > cay noe Street es Low Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 








Low Grades and We are always in the Market for S. R. STRISIK CO. Francis M. Franco 


: Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Millfeed Flour Mi 
l 
I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY . 4gem FL OUR 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 























aU P20 Op Ae ore =| Tanner-Duncan-Siney -FLOUR KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 

























































































FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN a ortenem Broker and Merchandiser Flour Brokers 
Dependsbte; Prompt Service FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated OMAHA, NEB. 
Siebel Institute of Technology DOMESTIC and EXPORT — re oe Offices: . 
960 Montana CHICAGO, II. 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. New York City end San Francisco 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. W. H. Schneider Co H. J. GREENBANK 
J. ns WHITE & COMPANY. 
FLOUR BROKERS FLOUR nearest 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 
ELLYAourc. | ReNetepeMeOye | THEFRANK R. PRina | [Re 
conan, hb andisers POR as 12 CORPORATION and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
" be SF Se) I Domestic FLOUR Export We will be glad to get your quotations 
919 No. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK BOSTON LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK Minneapolis, Minnesota 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & HUBERT J. HORAN Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
LARSEN CO. roreicn FILOUR ponestic 
at FLOUR cies Retest am The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. of LIVERPOOL 
oe, NS. A. cc une paws bb aw eben ona $4,904,187 
-———— CRUE, MOOI OE EDs iva cocci cccetsveeseneyss 500,000 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO New Mill Completed 1936 Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
iaaaiees caine “SLOGAN” CHUBB & SON 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Seated Ghutes Sennen 
FLOU R A Modernized Flour for the Baker Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - . New York 
J P.O. Den ces 781 LaSatLe Sr. CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. "tails a eieates” ae. “nee 
‘ NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. El Reno, Okla. Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
— — 






































1521 N. 16th St. 
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EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
D eee 7 WIT 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 


Ola-ciuTes p.euR 
anne eerie ways 
Om ams mi pnsens ube 


you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “ 


ing Co 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Our 94th year 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Opie Acioe 
800 bbis OKLA. Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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BOott, Mame, Lt. .cccccesevcvesevecss 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Err rrr TT rrr rr 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
BHOVSIOVS,. Jc Fi ccccosedcvcnecececse hes 
BOTG, Be Tec Be GOs ob cece cecccese 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
BOTGGR, TAG. 4:06 0c cee ccrvcvecscveccees 
MpIMSier, Ta Ge osecavevacessceccvcccces 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
BRANSON GRD cecccosccccccscesccccees 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stratton Grain Oo. ..cccccccce 
Strisik, S. R., Co. .. 
Swift & Co. ....... 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ... iin 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Meyt Ce. .ccevcescescsceess 
Textile Bag Manufacturers ‘Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompeem, BH. B. .cccccccccccccccce ieee 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc..... 
Toronto Elevators Limited ...... 
Tri-State MUNRs CO. ccccccccccess ueees 
Twin City Machine Co.. 


UhImann Grain Co. .......eeeeeeees 
Union Steel Products Co..........-+ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...........+-> 
Urban, George, Milling Co...... 606s e008 


Valier & Spies Milling Co.........-- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co..... 
Victor Chemical Works ......+eseeeee0% 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp......-- 
Voigt Milling Co. ...... 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co........-- 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co...... Paeeweeee 
Wamego Milling Co. ..... cee eeeeeeceees 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .....+eeeeeeeeeee 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ....cceeeeeeeeeess 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. wre et 
Western Assurance Co. ... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ......cesceeeeeees® 
Western Star Mill Co. ....... eeceeecess 
WEIS GB OR. cecocencsececcesvves 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.........++++: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .........eeee0+" 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical: Co., 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. ......... eeees 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


INC... ec eeeees 


ee eee ewww ew weere 
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WHEN A MILL IS JUDGED BY ITS FAMILY FLOUR 














Often, the reputation of a mill for quality products hinges on the character of 
its leading grade of family flour. 

That the dollars-and-cents value of such a reputation is widely recognized is 
shown by the fact that the leading mills take so much care to produce a brilliant, 
well-matured, and enriched white flour to meet the demands of the American 
public. 

Such mills appreciate the advantages of the use of Novadelox for securing the 
requisite whiteness and brilliance; of Agene for uniform and satisfactory ma- 


turing; and of N-RICHMENT-.-A to give proper nutrient values. 








If you are not now taking full advantage of these prod- 
ucts, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 
applying them. 


SA 101 


- WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 











How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 


OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 

Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 

You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you’d slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts —but in France they shoot you for it. 
It’s “trivial”’ to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 

Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 
be our—and the world’s—salvation. 





